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A few cents invested in a Ferris Waist yields a 
Zee stHe increase of culture and intelligence brings wealth of comfort to the child and to the mother. 

1G), a demand for more highly refined and It has buttons for every other garment, and sup- 
Eas better articles of home use and consumption. ports for the hose. It braces the body and keeps 
oO iS) Ivory Soap, by reason of its purity, lack fp... out the cold. It is carefully made of the best 


(e 
APY . ! material and can be washed ike a handkerchief. 
of objectionable perfume and color, the freedom with 
‘ ‘ ‘ es D Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are made also for Ladies and 
which it can be used without myjury, and its perfect 3 Misses, with high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all 


fitness for the toilet and bath, makes it the favorite : figures. Always superior in quality and workmanship. Catalogue 
P 4 Jree, illustrated from life. 
soap with people who choose carefully. 


For sale by all retailers. 
er ‘ THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER C$ colo} a> § 5 5s 


AaAm™N Dm 


EMBROIDER — SILK 
FOR EVERY bol ileum . 


MEMBER OF 


THE FAMILY 


Tis hard to tell who gets the most delight 
and benefit from MENNEN’S, Its use in 
the toilet is so delicate and gratifying that 
refined women find it indispensable, while 
carefully groomed men want it after shaving, 
and baby has a way of his own im insisting 
on MENNEN’S, and laughs in comfort 

when he gets it. 


MENNEN’S 


is Powder that is used by all 
ages—the Powder with a 
national repetation. 











| Dressmaking Made Easy 


| SPOOL 
It relieves and refreshes tender, aching feet. . If you use , SEWING 


Don’t run any risks —get the box with portrait 


of MENNEN on the top. 1 | SILK 


25 Cts. Everywhere, or by Mail. } _ Corticelli Silk is too strong to break, is evenly twisted, has no knots, no 
Se ee ee kinks, no short measure. Its use for hand or machine sewing brings delight 
SAMPLE FREE. j instead of despair. Cheap silk is dear at any price. If your dealer does not 


keep Corticelli go to some other store. It will pay you todoso. Send for 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., our “‘Spring and Summer Costume Booklet.’ Just out. New styles. Pro- 
20 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey. : fusely illustrated. Free for a postal. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 18 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
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It brings comfort to tender skins. 
It soothes in cases of chafing, itching or sunburn. 
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$1.75 a Year. Sinoie Copies 5 Cents. 











**SUCH JOY WAS IN THE HOUSE THAT IT SEEMED FAIRLY TO ILLUMINATE IT.”’ 











two hundred years ago, when young 

girls led very different lives from the 
girls of today. All about the people were 
food and apparel and warmth and light in the 
crude state, but their utilization depended upon 
the unceasing individual effort of women as 
well as of men, of children as well as of adults. 
This struggle with inanimate things—the rocks 
of the New England fields, the great trees and 
strong undergrowth of the virgin forests— 
necessitated constant industry. It was war to 
the knife between man and all the other king- 
doms of nature, and the knife could not be for 
an instant laid down, or there was a vantage- 
point lost which could never be regained. 

Thus it happened that Angeline had her 
“Idle Minute” Book. It was a rude affair, for 
paper was scanty and coarse in those days, but 
Angeline considered her book very dainty. It 
was tied with blue lutestring ribbon, and there 
was never a blot on the pages, which were 
covered with the record in the finest, most 
acutely cramped chirography. 

Angeline used to look at it and think what a 
pity it was that the record was of such a dis- 
graceful nature. Her eldest sister, Mary Ann, 
had first suggested keeping it to her mother. 
Mrs. Jehoram Littlefield was married when 
she was only fifteen, and was hardly sixteen 
years older than Mary Ann, and so made a 
confidante of her eldest daughter. There were 
three girls and three boys between Mary Ann 
and Angeline, who was fifteen. 

“She is as old as I was when I was married,” 
Mrs. Littlefield said to Mary Ann. ‘And only 
to think how much work I used to turn off, 
and look at Angeline! I declare, sometimes it | 
dloesn’t seem as if she could be my daughter. | 
Why, my linen chest was filled to the brim with | 
iny Own work by the time I was fourteen, and | 
only look at the blankets and quilts! And I 
mie make all the candles and soap for the | 
family. 

“Angeline seems to me sometimes as if she 
Was good for nothing as far as work is con- 
cerned. She does not seem to have any idea of | 


A NGELINE was a young girl more than ' 


| 


the responsibility which her birth has brought | 
upon her. 


She is nothing but a child. I have | 


Ghe “Idle Minute’ Book 


By MARY E. WILKINS 


had the minister talk with her, and her father 
has talked, and I have talked, and you have 


talked, and none of it has seemed to doa mite | 


of good. She seems to mean well enough, and 
she never loses her temper when she is talked 
to; sometimes I wish she did. I don’t know 
but it would make her have a little more 
spunk. 

“There, this morning she was late to break- 
fast again, and breakfast was late, too—four 
o’clock, when it is usually half past three! I 
gave her a good, faithful talking to, and it 
wasn’t half an hour before I sent her up to 
make the beds. When she didn’t come down 
I went up after her, and found her sitting by 
the window, staring out at that red maple tree 
in the yard, and doing nothing at all.” 

Then it was that Mary Ann suggested the 
Idle Minute Book, and her mother grasped at 
the idea eagerly. She was so honestly anxious 
about her idle little daughter that the tears were 
in her eyes. “Maybe it will set her to think- 
ing,” she said. So that very day Mary Ann 


| made the book, and Mrs. Littlefield gave it into 


Angeline’s keeping. 

“Now, Angeline,” said she, “here is a little 
book which your sister Mary Ann has made 
for you, and you are to keep in it a record of all 


| the idle minutes which you spend every day. | 


We hope, dear child, that it may help you to 
amend your ways, and not waste so much of 
the precious time which God has given you.” 
Mrs. Jehoram Littlefield, for all she was 
such a capable and industrious woman, was 
very gentle and soft-spoken. Her sweet voice 
faltered as she made that address to Angeline, 


jand as for Angeline, she fairly burst into 


repentant tears. 

“Q mother, I will try to do better!” she 
said, as she took the Idle Minute Book. 

“Well,” said her mother, “‘put the book away 
carefully; then go out in the yard and stir the 
soap-kettle. And tell Mary Ann to come in 
and do that spinning before dinner.”’ 

So Angeline obediently put her book away, 
and went out into the yard where the great 
soap-kettle was hung over a fire which was 
lashed one way like a red flag by the wind. 

**Mother says that you are to go into the 








house and spin, Mary Ann, and I am to stir 
the soap,”’ said Angeline. 

“Well, be careful you don’t let it burn,” 
replied Mary Ann, and yielded up her stirring- 
stick somewhat dubiously to Angeline. Then 
she went into the house to her spinning rather 
wearily. 

Mary Ann was herself old enough to be 
Angeline’s mother, and had a pretty, gentle, 
sad face. All the other sisters and brothers 
were married, but Mary Ann had been disap- 
pointed in a tragic way. Three years before 
the young man whom she was to have married 
had been taken prisoner by the Indians, in a 
raid upon the border settlement of Deerfield, 
where he was staying at the time with his 
uncle; and nothing had since been heard from 
him. His uncle’s family had all perished, and 
everybody believed that the young man, whose 
name was Joseph Wyatt, had died in captivity. 

There was no danger from Indians in the 
village where the Littlefields lived, but the 
terror of them had been, and was still, to a 
great extent, a cloud over all the country. 
Mary Ann had given up all hope of ever seeing 
Joseph again ; and although she was little over 
thirty, she had put on caps and had settled 
down uncomplainingly to her single estate. 

“T trust that her affliction is sanctified unto 
her,”’ her mother told the minister in the quaint 
language of the day; and truly it seemed to be, 
for a gentler, milder young woman never lived 
than Mary Ann Littlefield, and her every look 
bespoke her goodness. 

Angeline used often to think with pity of 
Mary Ann’s disappointment, although she 
hardly knew what it signified. She had never 
had any lover of her own. Her reputation for 
idleness was rather against her for one thing. 


| Young men in those days thought twice before 


they married a girl who was not industrious. 
It would surely mean discomfort, and it might 
mean starvation. 

But Angeline had always liked Joseph, and 
she was very fond of Mary Ann. She thought, 
as she took up the soap-stick and began to stir 
carefully one way, that Mary Ann was looking 
sadder than usual. And Angeline determined, 
in order to please her sister, to be so industrious 





that she would not have to put down a single 
entry in the Idle Minute Book. 

But the yard was full of those wonderful 
rosy and golden maple-trees; and presently 
Angeline cast a glance up into the shifting 
radiance of one over her head. Then the stick 
moved more slowly. Then she smelled wild 
grapes, and the stick moved more slowly still. 
And the upshot of it was, the soap caught on 
the kettle, and Angeline had to make her first 
entry in her Idle Minute Book that night to 
the effect that she had wasted at least thirty 
minutes and burned the soap. 

The next day it was no better. She had 
spent two hours of idle minutes when they were 
carefully computed. Angeline was very con- 
scientious about the truth, if not about industry, 
and she never dreamed of not writing down the 
full extent of her sins of omission. The book 
promised to be well filled; not a day passed 
but she made her poor despondent little entries. 

“Tl can’t see that the book is doing her a mite 
of good,” Mrs. Littlefield told Mary Ann. 
“She writes in it faithfully every night, but she 
is just as idle as ever. She had the book in 
October, and here it is the last of December, 
and she has not improved at all. She spent an 
hour and a half staring up in the sky to see the 
snow fall to-day, when I had set her to piecing 
that blazing-star quilt.” 

Angeline overheard what her mother said. 
She had gone to bed in her little unfinished 
chamber, and they were in the living-room 
below, but as the flooring was thin and there 
was no carpet, the conversation was quite 
audible. 

‘Maybe she ain’t feeling well,” said her 
father. Angeline’s father always took up her 
part. He had rather a dreamy and poetic 
temperament himself, and the times were not 
a comfortable fit for him. He had struggled 
hard with Angeline’s besetting sin in his youth, 
and only the sore exigencies of his daily life had 
enabled him to conquer it. 

When Angeline heard his reply, out of her 
bed she popped into the freezing room, and put 
her mouth to the floor. ‘‘No, it is not because 
I am sick, father,” she said, bravely; “it is 
because I am idle and wicked.’”’ Then she knelt 
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down and prayed a while before she climbed 
back into bed. 

“She is a good child,” her father below said 
in a careful whisper, but Mrs. Littlefield shook 
her head sadly. 

“Tt has got to be works as well as faith,” 
she returned. She spoke very softly, but her 
daughter heard her. 

Angeline resolved that the next day she would 
not have to make a single entry in the Idle 
Minute Book, and she began very well. She 
worked untiringly all the morning—and the 
morning began by candle-light at half past three. 
By high noon she had accomplished great things. 
She had dipped candles, she had hetchelled, she 
had carded, she had spun, she had polished 
brasses and pewter, she had knitted, besides 
preparing all the vegetables for the boiled dinner. 

Her mother and Mary Ann looked approvingly 
and kindly at her, and Angeline began to have a 
glow of self-confidence and gratulation. But, 
alas! it lasted only until after dinner. 

When the dishes had been washed, Mr. 
Jehoram Littlefield went out to chop wood ina 
distant woodland, and Mrs. Littlefield and Mary 
Ann went over to Grandmother Littlefield’s, one 
carrying her knitting-work, the other her tape- 
loom. Angeline was left to mind the house, 
with injunctions to spin two skeins of yarn) 
before they returned. 

She spun unremittingly for half an hour; then | 
she began to flag. She looked over her shoulder 
out of the window. Finally she left the wheel, 


‘dark heap on the snow beside the bridle-path, | 
huddled in the strange and unmistakable huddle | 
of human helplessness. 


Angeline went up to the man, who was lying | 
quite still and no longer crying out for help. She | 
bent over him and turned his face, fearfully, up | 
It was Joseph Wyatt. He) 
was emaciated and haggard; his thin face was 


toward the light. 


overspread with a wild stubble of beard ; but she 
knew him. 

She caught him by his shoulders and shook 
him with all her young strength. She knew that 
if he lay there motionless longer in the bitter cold | 
his fate was sealed. 

“Joseph! Joseph!” she shrieked at him. 
“Joseph, don’t you know me?” Then she 
shook him again, and he opened his poor eyes 
and looked unseeingly at her, and that was 
all. : 

Angeline looked at him in a frenzy. She did 
| mot know what te do. She could not by herself 
| carry him to shelter, but if she left him there 
| he was lost. She shook himagain. She rubbed 

his hands violently, but all with very little 
| avail. 

Finally she grew desperate. She thought 
quickly. She remembered that her father was 
at work not far from there, if she could cross the 
woods instead of following the path. Stripping 
| off her homespun blanket, she bound it securely 
over the freezing man’s head and shoulders. 

| Then off came the thick wool skirt of her gown, 
| and that she fastened around his feet. 

Then she took hold of two ends of the blanket 
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| life, there was little, tiny, incessant prick of her 
conscience. 

| When the house was quiet at last, and she was 
about to go to bed, she went to the old desk and | cried. 
got her Idle Minute Book. Then she looked 
dubiously at her mother and Mary Ann, this 
little maid who had never been able to fit her feet 
quite comfortably inte the narrow Puritan track 
of life. 

ee I must put down at least three 
hours of idle minutes,” she said. Then Mary | 


| 
SOME REMNANTS 


By Sarah Barnwell Elliott 


Ann, although such impetuosity was not usa] 
in the household, had her sister in her a)i::s, 
= her wildly. “Give me the book!’’ «je 


And Mary Ann, leaning over the desk, w te 
with a tremulous hand in the Idle Minute B.: |; : 
“On this day did Angeline Littlefield do oj, 
greatest stent of work which has ever been (i: 
in this house, and ever will be, for the bod) js 
more than raiment, and life is more than foi, 
And this is the end of the Idle Minute Book.’ 











radiantly, while the sun made 





went over to the window, and gazed out; then 
she settled down on a stool beside it, rested her which she had left loose at the top of his head, 
two hands on the sill, and sank into one of those | and started, dragging him, picking the smoothest 
half reveries which seemed to be her natural | way that she could, bending forward almost to | 
i he 
of all those about her. It was a beautiful Winter 

day; that is, a beautiful day to look at. it was | 


OWN in the dim pine country, where here 
and there old clearings or deserted fields 
make good cover, a huntsman stood in 

| the shadow on the edge of the barren and looked 





It, was well that Angeline came of sturdy out. For weeks he had been working from the 


bitterly cold, but there was a diamond-like ancestors, for she needed all her strength that | south Atlantic coast inland, through the loneliest 






























sparkle of earth and air, for even the blue 
depth of sky seemed to glitter with points of 
light from the imtense frost. The 


frozen in glittering billows, and 
clad in brilliant mail of ice. The day 
there had been a snow-storm which had 
to rain in the night ; then the cold had increased, 
and still increased, ever since dawn, and every- 
thing was frozen. 

Angeline looked out at the wonderful 
radiance until she could stay in the house 
no longer. “I can run out a minute, and 
have time to finish my stent when I 
return,’”’ she said to herself. 

She pinned her homespun blanket over 
her head, and ran out of the house. .Then 
she made her way over the glittering snow- 
crust, running and sliding, facing the gusts 
of north wind with a glee which even the 
prickings of her conscience could not sub- 
due. She knew that she was doing wrong, 
she knew that she should have to make a 
most disgraceful entry in her Idle Minute 
Book, but she could not help enjoying her 
communion with that wonderful winter 
day. As for the cold, a girl brought up in 
a house heated only by a hearth-fire in one 
room, with all the other rooms full of the 
blue gloom of frost, did not 
think much about that, as 
long as she had her warm 
homespun blanket and could 
keep up her swift pace. 

She left the highway and 
struck into the bridle-path 
through the woods: the icy 
boughs hung low over her 
head and the icy herbage 
crackled under her swift feet. 
Angeline’s cheeks glowed, 


**ONCE A RABBIT CROSSED HER PATH.”’ 


day. She often stopped to examine the young 
her eyes shone; she knew, man and make sure that she was not injuring 
according to the stern belief him by that rough progress, but the thick blanket 
of the times, that she was tasting the sweets of | protected him well, and sometimes she broke off 
sin by neglecting her tasks, and yet she kept on, branches of undergrowth which were in the 
and realized that the sin was sweet. | way. . 

She had not been out-of-doors for nearly a| At last she heard the sound of her father’s 
week, not since she had gone to meeting the| ax ‘and gave one cry: “O father! father! 
Sunday before. Angeline never went out-of-doors | father!” 


country, he thought, that man’s foot had ever 
trod ; from the beautiful port that had no ship- 


reaching vistas of the pine-barren. And now 
it seemed that he had reached the center from 
which ail the desolation emanated. 

An old, large, white-columned house wth a 
few primeval trees about it, and leading straight 
away from the entrance, the remnants of an 
avenue. There were no signs of fenées; the 
outbuildings were tumbling down and the house 
was dilapidated, yet it had dignity. Perhaps it 
was its desolation, perhaps it was its aloofness ; 
he could not decide; but it was impressive. 
Doubtless this was the homestead of the planta- 
tion over the waste fields of which he had been 
shooting ; and the huntsman went nearer. 

The windows on the front and the side toward 
him were all closed, save where a blind was 
missing ; the front door seemed to be fast shut; 
the whole place looked absolutely forsaken ; 
nevertheless, he niade his dog come to heel as he 


approached silently over the coarse grass. He) 
was quite close when a little sound from the dog | 


stopped him. He turned and saw the eager look 


a halo in his snow-white hair. 
The huntsman kneeled 
down almost on his excited 
dog, muzzling him with his 
hand. 
In her tarn, the lady 





THE AUTHOR. 


dapping her hands feebly, 
while the tall officer, waving the flag in front of 
the company, swung his hat with a hip-hip- 
hurrah! Three times that lonely r arose, 
echoing and reechoing back into the dusk) 
woods; then he put the company at parade rest, 
and mounting the steps, carrying the flag with 

the hand of the woman and led he 
house. 


huntsman did not move, nor did he let 
the shivering dog stir. Presently the heroine 0! 
the scene came out again, and after leading the 
blind woman in, proceeded to shut the front door 
and all the windows. She appeared at the 
upper windows, shutting them, and the big house 
took on once more its forsaken look. Then the 
huntsman rose, and slipping his hand under the 
dog’s collar, took his gun and made his way back 
to the camp. 


him, took 
into the 
The 





That the extraordinary scene he had witnessed 
meant something went without saying, but what? 
and who could enlighten him? Those old people 
could not just be playing, could not just be trying 





and lifted nose of the creature, and stepping to amuse themselves down in this lonely country. 
sidewise instead of forward, he discovered on the | Impossible! It took deadly earnest so to pene- 
low piazza, behind one of the big pillars, a white- | trate with reality the behavior of the actors—to 
haired woman seated in a large country-made | make a scene so vivid. That man was absolutely 
chair. Her head was lifted even as the dog’s| sure that he had a company behind him, felt 
was, and her expression was as eager; but’ really enthusiastic when he cheered all by him- 
although she looked straight at him with wide-| self; and the blind woman’s applause was true, 
open eyes, she did not seem to see him. One/as true as was the stately speech and flag 
moment the huntsman paused; then he turned | presentation of the other woman. Did they do 
and went softly back to the shadow of the wood. | this thing often? the huntsman wondered. As 

There was no one in the camp save the negroes | his men had all worked up the country with him, 
working under him in this advance expedition, | and were as much strangers to this place as he 
and as he sat alone, with only the stars for| was, his only hope for information was the 
company, the picture he had seen in the afternoon | | tailway-station five miles away; he would have 
haunted him. In a few days his work had | to go there in a day or two to receive supplies 

approached much nearer to the old house, and | for his camp, and he would try to find out then. 
during the noon rest he once more made his way| The next day at noon, leaving his dog and gun 
through the pine woods, this time coming out at | in camp, he went again to the edge of the barren, 
a nearer point. He stopped suddenly, leaned | and found the same scene being enacted. Thie 
his gun quickly and softly against a tree, and | blind woman sat rocking gently; the other 
pressed his dog to the earth with his foot. in her limp black clothes, stood waiting 








All the windows of the house were wide open ; 


and leaning a little on the flagpole as she looked 


in the winter, unless she was sent on an errand | 
or was bound for meeting. 


Then she sank to the ground beside Joseph 
| Wyatt, for her strength was gone. 


in front of the cavernous hall door sat the blind| down the avenue for the tall man and his 


She went farther and farther into the woods.| She remembered only dimly afterward what 
Everything was silent, except for the occasional | her father said and did when he came running up 
chatter of a squirrel or the note of a partridge.| and saw her bareheaded, in her sack and | 
Oncea rabbit crossed her path. There were some | quilted petticoat. She always had a vision of | 
wild beasts, which might be dangerous, in the | him going homeward carrying on his back the 
woods, but Angeline did not think of that. She| poor young man who had escaped from the 
had small imagination for evil. | Canadian Indians and found his way home 

All at once, as she sped along, the silence was | through incredible hardships, and of herself 
broken by a far-off cry, and she stopped and | trailing weakly behind him. 
listened. Her first thought was that it must bea | She came to her full senses afterward, when 
wolf or a wildcat; it sounded a little like a wild- | Joseph Wyatt was tucked up in the great feather 
cat. Presently it came again ; it was very distant | bed in the fore-room, and his father and mother 
and very faint, but her ears, trained to that fre-| and Mary Ann, who looked ten years younger 
quent sound of her day and generation, recognized | since morning, were flying back and forth with 
it. It was a human cry for help. bowls of hot herb tea and warming-pans, and 

Angeline did not stop to think what a young | such joy was in the house that it seemed fairly 
girl all alone could do to aid a man, possibly, even | to illuminate it even after the evening shadows 
probably, beset by wolves or, although that was | had fallen. 
doubtful, by Indians. She raised an answering} Mary Ann came and held Angeline’s smooth, 
cry in her clear young voice, and set off at the top | brown head against her slender shoulder, and 
of her speed. | wept and thanked her. ‘He would have died if 

From time to time she stopped and listened for | | it hadn’t been for you, Angeline,”’ she said. 
the feeble cry, which sounded nearer and nearer ; 3 “Yes, he would, and after all he had been 
then she sped on again. She ran as she had | through to get here!”’ said her mother, tearfully. 


never run before. She was thankful when she As for Joseph Wyatt’s father and mother, they 
came to open spaces, where she could take long | | could not make enough of Angeline; but all the 
slides over the glassy snow. At last she saw | time, in the midst of her delight and thankfulness 


lady, and on the piazza near the top of the steps | 
stood a middle-aged woman holding what | 
appeared to be a flagstaff. The butt of it rested | 


phantoms. When he was near enough to see 
| her, she straightened from her tired pose and 
| threw her head back. On he came, marching 


| on the floor; from the upper end fluttered some with such energy, giving his orders with sucli 


| dark brown rags, and the woman, holding it a | 
little away from her, was looking down the 
avenue as if watching for something. The 
huntsman followed the direction of her gaze, and 
far away he saw an object moving that gradually 
developed into a man. 

At first he could only discern that the man was 


tall; then that he seemed to be marching rather | 


than walking; then that against his shoulder the | 
man carried a stick as if it were a sword. It 
was like a little boy playing soldier. Presently, 
turning on his heel and marching backward, 


| force, that this time the hunteman felt almost as 
if he saw just what the man saw! The speeclies 
were made, the lonely cheers rang out, the blind 
woman clapped her approval, and the actors 
marched into the house, leaving the company ‘s 
before, at parade rest. 

The morning after this it was cloudy, and !)) 
noon a fine rain was falling. Would the pres«- 
tation of the flag go on in spite of the weather’ 
Would those old people come out in the dampness, 
and leave that company without shelter in this 
penetrating drizzle? 





ahead something which made her heart leap: a| that she had been able to save Joseph Wyatt’s 





he began to give orders as if a body of men 
followed him. On he came, nearer and nearer, 
sometimes marching straight ahead, sometimes 
facing his company and stepping backward, 
giving his commands in a clear, distinct tone. | side of the house showed to cruel advanta-e 
His clothes were poor, his shoes were common | and the pools of water gathered here and there, 
brogans, and his hat was straw, yellow with age | and flowing one into another, pointed out how 
and of an antique shape. | surely, if slowly, the old place was washing 
His voice sharpened with -excitement as he | away. 
neared the house. He halted his company, put| But the lady with the ragged fag was at 
them at present arms, then facing the woman | | post, and the tall man came marching up bet w: 
who held the flag, he took off his old hat with a | 'the remnants of the avenue, waving his s! ck 
sweep that was fine, and stood looking at her | and splashing through the rain-puddles. {he 


Under the gray sky and the drifting mist ‘le 
old place was absolutely ghastly. The moss on 
the foundations looked more living and encrv:ic)- 
|ing; a gutter broken off half-way down te 





her 
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Then everything was shut up, and the drifting | the story, said quickly, “Well?” 

mist seemed to settle more closely about the old “‘Well, there’s no harm to it.” 

house, and the drip of the rain from the leaves; “I didn’t suppose there was—much.” 

was the only sound to be heard. “There isn’t any,” the old man answered 
By evening the rain was pouring in torrents— sharply. 

an unvarying stream of discomfort, and the open | people.” 

wood fire in the big, barren office of the inn at “Yes?” 

the railway-station would have seemed doubly 

comfortable to the young huntsman if he could | be suspicious, stranger, I’ll explain. 

only have driven from his mind the memory of the | Blaney raised a company and fitted it out| 

house out in the wilderness. The host, Captain | himself, and Miss Patty 

Monty, a one-legged veteran of the Civil War, | cousin,—they were engaged,—made a flag for | 

had received him with a reserved hospitality, as | | 

if in meeting one of a higher station than his | 

usual lodgers he felt impelled to show that he | 

had once known better things. 


“The Blaneys were the best sort of | 
| minute she saw me she turned deadly white. 
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Jonely cheers echoed forlornly, and the applause | stick, while the huntsman, afraid that even at| cold sweat from my forehead. 
of the blind woman sounded faintly from within. | the last moment the old man might yet not tell | Miss Patty and the old man. 


“Yes, the very best sort, and as you seem to} 
Arthur | held her. 


Blaney, Arthur’s | and her voice broke with a sob as she ran. 
us, and the day before we left we formed over | | walking-stick I found in the hall I got to the 


marched to the Blaney plantation for the colors | | father, was sitting. He looked up kindly. 
‘to be presented. There was no railroad here | ‘he said, ‘what news ?’ 


Nor did the huntsman find his host to be a| then,” dropping from an irritated into a remi- | 


garrulous old person. Instead, although per- | niscent tone, “and all this about here was fields | 
fectly civil, he was difficult to talk to, and they | —this was my father’s place,” with a wave of 
had exchanged very few words when, after | his hand to the whitewashed walls, while the 


| having left my crutch at home, I was hampered, 
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It would kill | side of the place, if you say so, and must pay for 
There were no | the right of way, if you’ll price it.” 
fences left to stop me, and I rode across the old| “God bless you! oh, God bless you!” and the 
fields as hard as I could go, and tumbled off my | old man reached his hand to the engineer. 
mule at the side door. Having but one leg, and The rumble of a train was heard, and Captain 
Monty rose, while the little boy ran to get a 
lantern that they might go over te the station. 
The grandfather carried the umbrella and the 
child carried the lantern. They waited a mo- 
ment on the piazza, and the engiffeer heard the 
boy’s clear voice. “If the gentleman buys the 
real, grandfather,” he said, “then Miss Patty 
won’t be sorry. Don’t you remember she cried 
when we carried her the groceries? And don’t 
you think some good times are coming new, 


but Miss Patty heard me and came out. The 


“*Arthur!’ she whispered. 
“I nodded. She turned as if to run, but I 
‘Wait!’ I said. ‘He is —’ 

“She pulled away. ‘He is—he is Arthur!’ 


“By the help of walls and chairs and a 


yonder where the roads used to branch, and | back piazza, where old Mr. Blaney, Arthur’s grandfather?’ 
‘Well,’ 


Then they splashed away to the train to look 
| for possible lodgers. 
** ‘Strange news,’ I answered. 
* *My boy!’ and he tried to get up. 
“ *Wait!’ I said, ‘wait!’ 
***Tead?’ I shook my head. 
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supper, the new guest was ushered into the office, | 
where, about the fire, a few local loungers and | 
one or two travelling tradesmen were gathered. | 

Here the conversation was general and intermit- | 
tent, and the huntsman determined to wait for | 
the dispersal of these people before he displayed | 
his curiosity. While he waited, he talked to | 

Captain Monty’s little grandson, who seemed to | 
be in attendance on his maimed grandfather, and 

who now, while the old man was stationary, sat | 
tailor-fashion on the floor, working away with 

an old knife. 

It was not long before the idle company began | 
to say good night; then, by way of an opening, 
the huntsman handed the little boy his knife, 
which was a much better instrument than the 
one the child was trying to use. The little 
creature looked at the stranger wonderingly, at 
the knife admiringly; then with a smile he 
nodded to his grandfather, and the huntsman, 
glancing up, found the old man looking at him 
kindly. There was silence after this save for | 
the fall of the rain and an occasional whisper 
from the fire. 

“You don’t grow tobacco about here,” the | 
huntsman began at last, by way of leading up to | 
planting and planters, and so to the old house. 

“Cotton’s our staple,” the captain answered. 

“I’ve been shooting about the country a good | 
deal,” the huntsman went on, “and this seems 
to have been a rich neighborhood.” 

“Yes, we were pretty well off.” 

“Tt was a pity,” said the huntsman. 

Captain Monty looked at him for a minute; 


then he said, “Yes, a great pity,” and relapsed | 


into silence. 

Once more the sounds of the rain and the fire 
and the little boy’s knife made themselves heard, 
until at last the huntsman said, “War 
is an awful thing.” 


smelled fresh from the rain of the night before.” 


| were glad sometimes for the corn that dropped | in the corner, and took it out, and 


| a thing on the road would attract attention, and | boy’s eyes were like big stars. 
| a man behaving as this one did would make you | slammed, and the men came back te the present, 


| little boy looked around him reverently, “and| “‘He’s well in body,’ I said at 
the fields were green, and the birds were singing | last, ‘in body, and he’s—coming — 
|and the flowers were blooming, and the earth} Then I could not stay there any 
longer watching that old man’s 
He paused for a moment. | agony. I hobbled to the hall again, 
“When we got to the Blaneys’,”’ his voice was | | down the length of it toward the 
| strictly narrative again, “the young ladies were | front, and there, through the open 
on the piazza, in white, with flowers in their hair, | door, I saw Arthur marching his 
and Miss Patty holding the flag, and Arthur’s | | company up the barren road that 
father standing there. And all to the right and | used to be the avenue, and Miss 
left were tables out under the trees, with a feast | Patty — Miss Patty walking along- 
|for us. In the days that followed,” for the first | side—clapping her hands! She ran 
time looking straight at the huntsman, “we into the hall where the old flag leaned 





from the horses’ troughs. stood on the piazza as she had stood 
“So Miss Patty presented the flag, and Arthur | that May day six years before. 
received it, and we cheered ourselves hoarse and | ‘“The company was put at present, 
marched away. We went straight to Virginia | and Arthur iurned. His face was 
and fought steadily, most of us going under, and drawn and haggard, but he took off 
after Second Manassas Arthur was missing. I his ragged hat with the same old 
saw him charge—then he seemed to disappear. | sweep, and looked up at Miss Patty 
To save our lives we eouldn’t trace him, and we | with the light of heaven in his eyes. 
gave him up for dead. When the end came’ I heard a little groan, and there was 
| the few of us who were left straggled back, and old Mr. Blaney holding on to the 
I brought the flag—a few bloody rags on a_ wall behind me!” 
patched-up pole—you’ve seen it—and gave it te| He paused, and in the dead silence 
Miss Patty. a gust of wind drove the rain against 
“One day the next fall—a bene-dry, blazing the windows like a blow, and roared 
day—I was riding down the road on a mule, | fiercely across the chimmey -top. 
when I saw aman. The country road here was | Captain Monty started, looked quickly over his 
so deadly still and lonely then that any kind of | shoulder, as did the huntsman, and the little 
A window-blind 


stop and examine. So I pulled up. He was/ looking steadfastly into the fire. 

pretty far off, but you could see long distances| “He was lost that day in the read,’”’ Captain 
then, and I could see him plainly. He would | Monty went on; “lost because every landmark 
take off his hat and wave it, then shade his eyes | had been eut down or burned, and that’s what 
with his hands, and look and look all about him | made him so distressed until he found the sign- 
post, and found all the names cut there 
before we marched away. Yes, he was 





“Sherman told us, ‘War is hell,’ 
and it’s true,” and the old man.took 
his pipe from his lips. “And the 
South,” he went on, “is just now 
getting as far out as the station called 
purgatory.” 

The huntsman smiled, but Captain 
Monty shook his head. “That may 
sound funny,” he said, “but purgatory 
isn’t funny. We’ve got used to trage- 
dies in the South, but we haven’t got 
used to laughing at them yet.” Then, 
as if to explain his seeming rebuke, 
he went on slowly: “There’s an old 
lady not far from here who’s still watch- 
ing for her boy to come home, and he’d 
be a man of fifty odd. He sat down 
on the roadside to rest when we were 
marching back from Pennsylvania. I 
hailed him as we passed. ‘Sick, Tom?’ 
I asked. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘only tired. 
I’ll be on in a minute.’ And that’s been 
more than thirty years.” 

The huntsman was leaning forward 
in his chair as if intending to drop in a 
final question, when the little boy, who 
had stopped work to listen, said slowly, 
“Old Mrs. Shore makes me run down 
the road sometimes to see if Tom’s 





lost, and he had wandered long, for his 
bare feet were hard with walking, and 
the sore places were tied up with rags 
he had torn from his clothing, and his 
bones stuck out through his rags.”’ 
Once more the old man put his hand 
up over his eyes and drew it down 
slowly over his face, down to the very 
tip end of his beard, looking silently 
into the fire. The wind roared and 
blustered, the rain beat persistently 


with his work and knife forgotten, 
watched his grandfather with years of 
experience showing on his little face. 

“Perhaps you see what I mean by 
purgatory ?”’ Captain Monty said at 
last. The huntsman nodded. 

“All the old settlers know about it, 
but I believe I’m the only one in the 
country who’s ever seen it, for nobody,”’ 


to spy on them. 
offense to you, sir, for you happened on 
it by accident, and you don’t seem to 
have laughed, either. And ever since 
that day in the road we’ve all done our 
best for Miss Patty. ’Tisn’t much 
they need. Old Mr. Blaney died long 








coming.’” 

The huntsman turned on the child. 
“Does she live in that old house with ’ 
the great big pillars, and is she blind?” he asked | 
quickly, 

“What do you know about that big house 
and the blind lady ?” the old man interrupted. 

“T’ve seen her.” 

“Mrs. Delgado,” the little boy put in, looking | 
from one to the other of the men as if something | 
Stringe might come next. 

“Yes, that’s her name,” and there seemed to 
be some distress in the old man’s voice. ‘She’s 
the married sister.” 

“And who is the tired woman with the flag, 
and the man who marches up the avenue ?” 

“How’d you find it all out?” 

“Why, I see them,” the huntsman answered. 
“They do it every day. I don’t like to interrupt, | 

and so I wait under the trees until they finish.” | 
He paused a moment, then added, “I begin to | 
believe that the company is really there.” 

he old man put his hand over his eyes and 
ew it down over his face, down to the tip of 
‘ long white beard. “So you’ve seen it all,” | 
© said, “all”? Then he twisted up the ends of | 
‘s mustache. “ATL” 
"he child on the floor put down his knife and 


Pee 


— 
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** THEN HE PUT THE COMPANY AT PARADE REST.”’ 


| while, then went nearer. 
farther down the big road to where the road to 
the Blaneys’ used to branch off, and where the 


| around him once more, straightened himself up 
| and put his old stick to his shoulder like a sword. 
| In a minute he began to give orders as if forming 
| a company, and my hair began to stand on end. 








ago, and Miss Patty takes care of her 
widowed sister, the blind lady, and 
Arthur. And the first warm spell in 
February Arthur begins to march, and marches 
every day until the time comes for the Con- 
federate reunion; I take him and the old flag to 
that, and we all line up and let him havea real 
company. And after the reunion he doesn’t 
begin to march again until the next spring.” 

“T’m glad of that for Miss Patty’s sake,” the 
huntsman said. 

“Yes, even faithful Miss Patty couldn’t stand 
it the whole year. But I’m sorry,” added the old 
man, “they’re going to cut the new road right in 
front of the house, for it will lay them open to 
the public, and I’ve been afraid all along that just 
what has happened to you would happen, and it 
might be some one who would laugh, and what 
would we do if Arthur became violent?” 


steadily, then throw up his arms and fall on his 
knees down in the dust of the road as if in 
despairing prayer. I watched him for a little 
Presently he came 


old finger-post still stood. 

“When he got there he stopped short and 
| looked at the finger-post; then he went nearer, 
and felt it up and down until he seemed to find 
something on it that he wanted. He looked all 


He called the roll n-me by name,—living and 
| dead side by side,—and I was there, too, in that 
line of ghosts! The order came to march, and I 
turned my mule aside, down into the ditch, to 
let that company go by! I seemed to see them, 


Blaneys?” the huntsman asked. 
“Of course.” 


I seemed to hear them, but they did not interrupt | of way from the last tract.” 

the sunshine—they raised no dust as they| “You?” 

marched away—they left no footmarks iri the} “I’m one of the engineers of the new road.” 
sand. “The mischief !’” 





“Presently I came to myself, and wiped the 








against the windows, and the little boy, | 


the old man went on, “would go there | 
Not meaning any | 


|eration and 
“Yes, and I can run the road clear the other! American schoolboy learns to consider the first 





HE United States despatch- 
ay boat Dolphin was making 

her way up the Potomac 
from the sea to Washington. A 
winter’s cruise in the tropics was 
just ended, and the exchange of 
the brilliant scenery of the West 
Indies for the softer atmosphere 
of the home shores was a wel- 
come one to her crew. It wasa 
day in the early summer, and as 
the graceful craft plowed through 
the yellow waters of the river 
with the afternoon sun full on 
her snow - white sides, flashing 
from her polished guns and 
brasswork, and outlining her 
sharply against the green baek- 
ground of the river’s bank, she 
made the central object of a 
beautiful picture. 

The captain, navigator and 
officer of the deck were on the 
bridge piloting the vessel care- 
fully through the many turns and bends of the 
river, keeping a sharp lookout for the landmarks 
and buoys, and following the course of the ship 
on the chart spread out on its stand on the star- 
board end of the bridge. ~ 

The navigator, looking up from his observation 
of the chart, turned toward the captain, who 
was gazing fixedly through his binoculars, trying 
to make out or, to make use of the nautical 
term, to “pick up” a buoy which the ship was 
nearing. 

**Mount Vernon is just ahead, sir,” he said. 

“Very well, call all hands to quarters,” was 
the reply. 

“Sound to quarters, sir.”’” This to the officer 
of the deck from the navigator. 

“Aye, aye, sir. Bugler, sound to quarters!’’ 
rang out the voice of the young officer who then 
had the deck. He was but lately graduated from 
the Naval Academy, and the hardships of sea life 
had not yet roughened the youthful freshness of 
his voice. 

A moment’s pause, and the assembly call rang 
out over the silent current of the river and echoed 
back from the heights above its banks. The white 
pillars of Washington’s beautiful home flashed 
out through the deep green of the trees high 
up above the ship, as the officers and men, 
hurrying from all parts of the vessel, ranged 
themselves at their quarters. 

“Form on the port side, facing outbeard!’’ 
came the sharp order from the bridge, and later, 
“Sound attention !”’ 

The bugle again broke the stillness. The Dol- 
phin was now abreast of the historic home of the 
first chief magistrate of the country; all hands 
were lined up along the port side of the ship, 
standing at attention and facing the shore. As 
the order, “Salute !’”’ came sharply cut and abrupt 
from the bridge, the right hand of every officer 
and man was raised to his cap, and remained 
there while the ship’s bell rang out twenty-one 
slow, solemn strokes, one for each gun of a 
national salute. 

The venerable mansion, with the white pillars 
of its porch like giant sentinels on guard, looked 
down from the heights through a framework of 
majestic trees to the river below. As an old 
gray-bearded patriarch receives the homage of 
youth, so this dignified monument to the first 
head of the government seemed to receive the 
passing salute of the representative of the gov- 
ernment of to-day. 

With the last stroke of the bell came the order, 
“Sound the retreat, !’’ 

The bugle answered, and as the last note came 
back from the shore, Mount Vernon disappeared 
behind the green of the trees. 


Every vessel of war of the United States 


“Does all that far pine land belong to the! passing the home of Washington observes this 


impressive ceremony. 
The effect upon one seeing it for the first 


“Then I’m working on their land on the right | time is thrilling, and it loses none of its dignity 


and beauty by repetition. It is a good custom, 
and tends to keep alive in the hearts of our 
country’s defenders on the sea a spirit of ven- 
love for the one whom every 
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soldier and statesman of the country’s history. | civilians,—to help us to a like spirit of respect The male panther—I could distinguish his hoarser 
May customs like this be encouraged among | for all places of historic reputation, and for the tones—had put his paws on the upper basket. 
all classes of Americans,—soldiers, sailors and | people identified with them. Suddenly it slipped down under their weight, 
scaring us, and startling him till he leaped away. 
That was just what I wanted. The upper basket 
now completely covered the lower one, the two 
| being practically one basket, with double sides 
| and both ends closed. 
My courage revived. These baskets were 


Pid and strong, for they were made of the 


| seasoned. 








| yellow and not quite gray, emerging from | all were so woven that they could be torn apart 
between two cotton-rows. Its head was turned | only by tearing the whole basket to pieces. But 
toward us, and its attitude reminded me of a cat how long would they withstand teeth and claws? 
stealing upon a lizard. | Tied to the rim of the inner basket were two 
Charley was crying and the pup whining. | buckskin strings, to be hooked on the steelyards 

I was too badly scared to cry. After a few | in weighing. One string I slipped under several 


NE day after dinner, while I was playing 
with Buster, the brindle pup, father came 
to the porch to get his saddle, and said: 

“I’m going up the creek to look for cotton- 


O 


pickers. I can’t get into the field this week ; but | 
if you boys want to start in, 1’ll give you six bits 


toughest oak, which had since become well | 
The splits running round them were | 
as thick as they could be to bend, and those | 
running up and down were still thicker; and | 
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| won’t he?” whimpered Charley, resentfi\\iy, 
after one of our worst experiences. 

“Yes, he will that!” I answered, heartily. 

“And we’ll skin ’em, and stretch their 
skins up to dry, won’t we?”’ 

“Guess we will,’ I answered, less heartily. 
It wasn’t the skins of the panthers that | was 
concerned about preserving just then. 

After playing till they had worked up gid 
appetites, the brutes were ready for a meal, ani 
began clawing at the baskets. But these rollo) 
too easily to get a hold on, and I aided the rollii:, 
The moving of the baskets seemed to enrage tlie 
hungry pair. The big panther sprang upon them 
| savagely, and holding them with his claws, tric 
| to tear them with his teeth. Although baci! 
| frightened, 1 knew that our lives depended ujo 
keeping the animals off. 

1 was naturally timid, but even a mouse w‘!| 
And 


id 





| fight when it can’t do anything else. 


a hundred.” 

We were living on a combined cattle-ranch and 
farm in northern ‘l'exas. 
could pick a hundred pounds of cotton a day, and 
was eager to earn some money. My brother | 
Charley, five years younger, readily consented to | 
help me. 

In those days baskets were used for picking 
cotton. Father had made several during the 
summer, and when Charley and 1 started to the | 
field we each took a new one. 

These baskets were round, flat-bottomed, | 
without handles, the same size all the way up, | 
and as high as my arms. ‘Their weight and size 
made them awkward to carry. Charley had so | 


I was eleven years old, | 


| moments of helpless terror, | caught Charley by | splits in the bottom of the outer basket, where all | besides, the head - bruising .and nose - skinning 

the hand and started to run. | the up-and-down splits crossed, and then I tied had roused my temper. I took out my knife. {t 
But at the first step I stopped suddenly; for | the two strings together. Now the baskets could | had only one blade, but that was strong, shar- 

| on the other side, and a little nearer, was a still | not come apart by mere shaking or rolling, and edged and sharp-pointed. The panther’s paw 


| larger beast ! | I felt still more hopeful. | was pressed against the end of the basket. | 


‘The panthers were stealing upon us from oppo- 
site sides. Both had stopped, and stood watching 


jus. I glanced around. My first impulse was to | ing a little, the animal jumped down. 


climb the fence; but instantly I recalled what I 
had heard many times: that if you turned your 


| back to a panther it would leap upon you. To) restless. Feeling safe between us, he growled; | 


get away from one, you should walk backward, 
looking the animal in the eye. 
do when there was one panther in front of 
you and another behind you, I had never heard 


What you should | 


Finding no opening in the baskets, one panther | could see its outline. Putting the knife-point 
| leaped upon them. After smelling and scratch- | between the splits, I gave a vengeful thrust. 
The panther growled and sprang away. 
Charley was keeping as still as a young | Peeping out, 1 saw him licking the blood from 
partridge under a leaf, but Buster soon grew | his wounded paw. 
Perhaps the taste of blood sharpened his 
and when I put my hand on him he barked loudly. | appetite, for he was soon tearing at the baskets 
Irritated by the barking, the big panther leaped | again. Both paws were on top now, and his 


at the baskets, and over we all went. Frightened | body, although visible, was not in reach of my 
yelps and angry growls filled the baskets, as | knife. 1 could hear him biting at the splits above 


much trouble with his that I pushed it into mine, | 
the two being a tight fit, and rolled 
them. When we came toa high, steep 
hill overlooking a valley at the farther 
side of which was the farm, I let them 
go. Down they rushed, with Buster 
in wild pursuit. Half-way down he, 
too, took to rolling, and rolled to the 
bottom. 

On overtaking the baskets I gave 
them a push, and kept them rolling 
through high grass till we came to 
the field-gate. While I was getting 
them apart, the pup was biting at my 
legs. I dropped him into the smaller 
basket, then inverted the larger one 
and slipped it down over the smaller 
one, shutting him in. Now we kept 
still, and he howled dismally at being 
deserted, as he supposed. Finally 
we rolled the baskets around till he 
was in a rage; and then we let the 
pup out and took turns at being shut 
in ourselves and rolled about over the 


anybody say. But a plan, suggested by our 


grass. 

When at last we went to work, the 
larger basket was left near the gate, 
to empty into. The other one we set 
between our rows to pick into. The 
cotton here was as high as the basket ; 
and out toward the creek, which 
bordered the field on the north, it 
was much higher. 

When we had picked about seventy- 
five yards, 1 heard Charley exclaim: 
“What big dog-tracks !’’ 

Parting the cotton, I looked over 
between his rows. “Guess they’re 
panther-tracks,”” I remarked. 

Beyond the creek was a tree-covered 
hill. Under its rocks and ledges 
wolves and wildcats had their dens, and panthers | playing, flashed into my mind. 1 grasped it 
had often been seen over there. A creepy sensa- | eagerly, as the only chance of escaping from our 
tion ran over me. In the dry soil, I could not tell | terrible situation. 
whether these tracks that I saw had been made| Lifting Charley, I dropped him into the 
a week or an hour before; and the cotton was so | smaller basket, on the cotton. Then, laying 
thick that we couldn’t see far. | the other basket down, I stepped upon it and 

“What would we do if a panther was to come?” | over into the basket that Charley was in. Now 
Charley asked in awed tones. | I seized the larger basket, and raising it, was 

““We’d—we’d—I don’t know,” I answered, | about to let it down over us, when Buster’s 
tiptoeing and looking around cautiously. | piteous whining caught my attention. 

Buster had left us. Soon we heard a fright-| ‘Terrified at being deserted, he was reaching up 
ened yelp, and he came rushing back. ‘This was | his paws, while his mouth, eyes and ears were 
startling. Although only a little fellow and part | working in such expressive entreaty that I could 
hound, Buster was also part bulldog, and usually | almost hear him say: “For mercy’s sake, don’t 
brave to recklessness. 1 was alarmed. The | leave your poor little puppy out here for the 
cotton was as high as my head, and I laid the | panthers to eat!” 
basket on its side and stood upon it, holding to | Catching him by the paw, I jerked him up and 
the stalks. Now 1 could see over the cotton, but | inside. Then I hastily pulled the upper basket 
not down into it. down over the lower one. I could get a pretty 

Finally I jumped down. While I was stooping | good hold with fingers and hands pressing and 
to pick up some spilt cotton, Charley startled me: clutching at opposite sides. But about half-way 
“T saw something !” | down it stuck fast. 

“Where? what?” I straightened up instantly.| While still pulling at it, 1 heard a sniffing 
We were but little boys, with good reason to fear | against the basket, and then a growl which froze 
attack if a panther were near. The creature is | my blood. Charley began to whimper, and I 
bold against children. | dropped down by him. ‘There was just room 

Charley pointed toward the creek. He had | for us. 
caught a glimpse of some grayish animal as it| “Hush!” I whispered. ‘Maybe they’ll go 
crossed the cotton-rows, only a few yards away. | away.”’ After that he was very quiet. 

“Tt might have been a coyote,” I remarked, as| The panther walked round the baskets several 
carelessly as I could. ‘‘We’ll go and empty now, | times, smelling and growling. ‘Then he began to 
and then we’ll go up to the spring.” I was glad | utter peculiar sounds, somewhat like purring. 
of an excuse to get away. Perhaps he was saying to his mate, in the panther 

Throwing the spilt cotton in, trash and all, | language: “My dear, just come and see what a 
I seized the basket, which contained twenty or | nice mess of boys and pups we’ve found for 
thirty pounds, and’ started toward the gate. I | dinner! All so young and tender, too! My, 
had reached the larger basket, which stood in | don’t they smell good?” and he began to sniff 
the edge of the cotton, and was about to empty | around the baskets again. 


**CATCHING HIM BY THE PAW, I JERKED 
HIM UP AND INSIDE.’’ 


boys, cotton and pup rolled over and over together. 








The hound part of 
Buster was yelping and | 
the bulldog part growl- 
ing, | suppose. 

When the bumping 
and rolling ceased, I 
was lying on my back, 
with Charley and the 
pup and most of the 
cotton on me. By hard 
squirming I got the cotton under us, Charley at 

my side and Buster at our feet. I was surprised 
to find myself alive and unhurt. | 

Fearing another attack, I made the pup keep 

still. 1 was afraid the panthers would try to | 
tear open the baskets; but there was something | 
| else they preferred to do first. And now began | 
| for us such an experience as two boys and a pup | 
probably never underwent before. 

The panthers would leap upon the baskets, 
| setting them to rolling, and then they would leap 
off. Hardly could we adjust ourselves to one 

position before we would find ourselves in 
another. Buster, at our feet, had a worse time 
| than we did. 

“What are they doing?” whispered Charley. | 

“T don’t know.” 

Being unable to see through both baskets, I 
put my eye to the end of one, and peeped out 
between the splits. 

‘The moment I saw the panthers I understood 
their performance. Having discovered that the | 
baskets would roll, and being in a playful mood, 
| they were amusing themselves rolling us about 

as a kitten rolls a ball of yarn. This ball had 

| three mice in it, which the big cats doubtless 
| believed they could secure easily whenever they 
were ready to eat us. As the sequel proved, it 
wasn’t so easy, after all. 

While we were being rolled about, like three 

unhatched chickens in one shell, the baskets 
| rolled against the gate, which, being fastened 
| with a piece of rotten rope, broke loose and swung | 
|open.. I was glad when I heard it creak, and 
| I myself kept the baskets rolling till they were 
out on the grass. Cowboys passed through the 
| valley frequently, and they would be more likely 
| to see us here. 

The big cats went on playing. Charley and I 
| bore our rolling and tumbiing stoically at first. 
| The cotton protected us somewhat from the 
| rough splits, but in spite of that we had a hard 
time. 

My nose was skinned, and the bumps on our 








| the baskets, growling and biting at them. 





the other into it when the pup yelped behind Presently we heard the female panther smelling | heads would have startled a phrenologist. I set 
me, and before I could turn Charley uttered a | and growling. My heart was beating so loudly | my teeth together hard every time those playful 
frightened cry. that it seemed the animals must hear it. They | brutes started us to rolling. 

“When pa gets home, he’ll come down here 
Soon there was smelling and growling overhead. | and plug the nasty old panthers full of lead, | 





Looking up along the fence, I saw, hardly a | evidently had no intention of going away. 
dozen yards away, a large animal, not quite 





us. But he soon moved back and put his mouth 
over where the bottom of the basket 
and the upper part joined, near ow 
feet. 1 slid down and stuck my 
knife-blade between the splits into 
his open mouth. 

What happened afterward is not 
very clear in my memory. There was 
a roar of rage, and a moment later 
an avalanche, or something equally 
big, seemed to have struck us. Over 
and over we tumbled. When the 
furious beast ceased venting his fury 
on the baskets, they were standing on 
end and Charley and I on our heads. 
The cotton was around us and on us. 
Up among our feet I could feel Buster 
squirming. 

The cotton was about our faces, 
and aside from the discomfort of our 
inverted position, we were likely to 
smother. I struggled and kicked 
desperately, in an effort to throw the 
baskets over, but had it not been for 
Buster, we might have remained in 

our wretched position till we became unconscious. 

The pup, squirming about, barked angrily. 
The already furious panther sprang at the 
baskets again, throwing them on their sides; 
and when the animal finally desisted from the 
attack we were more comfortable. 

Buster kept quiet, and for some minutes the 
panthers did not trouble us. Peeping out, I saw 
the big panther lying down, watching the baskets, 
and his mate standing near. She was waiting 
for him to open the baskets and get out the 
dinner; but he was reluctant to attack that 
round thing which stung furiously whenever he 
touched it. 

Soon the she panther, becoming impatient, 
started to open the dinner-basket for herself. 
1 had just found my knife under the cotton,—it 
had been lost while we were tumbling about,— 
and when she came smelling close to my head, 
I jabbed her nose. She drew back, but stood 
snarling. Seeing me through the splits, she 
sprang at the end of the basket. Although 
badly frightened, 1 slipped my knife - blade 
through to meet her. ~ 

She must have hurt herself biting or clawing 
at the sharp steel, for she suddenly sprang upon 
The 
under part of her body was against the end of 
the basket, and I stuck her severely before she 
could get away. 

When I peeped out she had gone back to he! 
mate, to whom she whined complainingly while 
licking her wounds. He purred around her 
sympathetically, then started, growling, toward 
the baskets. But prudence overcame his ange!, 
and he went back. 

After this the panthers lay near the baskets, 
watching them as a cat watches a mouse-hole. 
I peeped out frequently, but they showed no 
signs of going away. 

Only some cattle appeared, grazing down tlie 
valley. I watched eagerly to see if they would 
turn up along the fence. There is no beast 0! 
prey that Texas longhorns hesitate to attack. 

But they grazed toward the hill. I was much 
disappointed, for there was no telling how sow! 
hunger might drive the panthers to make a more 
determined attack upon us. 

But presently it occurred to me that we cou!’ 
easily roll to where the cattle would pass. Tlic) 
were grazing slowly. 

After explaining my plan to Charley, I wo! 
the baskets around till they would roll in 
right direction. The panthers growled, and whet 
we began to roll they growled louder and 
nearer. 

We kept rolling slowly. First Charley we! 
over me, and then I over him. It was rat! 
hard on the little fellow, but he bore it witho 
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.omplaining. Not so Buster. Only by vigorous there were thickets between us and the hill, and 
| .cks could we keep him quiet. | we were afraid they might be hiding somewhere. 
The panthers walked near the baskets, some-| Emptying the cotton on the grass, we started 
mes circling round them. Now and then one | to the house, each of us rolling a basket. We 
ould spring upon the baskets savagely, hold | went at a trot, and kept away from the thickets 
them a few moments, and then leap away. I | and out of the highest grass. 
»anaged to give each of the animals a cut, which! But we saw nothing dangerous. The pup 
: ade them more cautious. trotted before us, with his head held high and 
| could not see where we were going, but we his tail sticking up proudly. I have no doubt 
opt rolling through grass. ‘To where the cattle that to the last day of his life Buster believed 
ould pass was about three hundred yards, but | that his barking had frightened the panthers 
| was sure we should only have to get near away, and that if we hadn’t kept him still he 
enough to attract their attention. could have frightened them away sooner. 
At last both panthers began to growl. “The| Father was unsaddling his horse when we 
cattle are coming!”’ I exclaimed. rolled our baskets to the house. He saw from 
soon we heard trampling and bellowing. | our excited manner that something had happened, 
Peeping out, I saw the panthers making off. but was almost incredulous when we breathlessly 
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Buster saw them, too, and barked with all his | described the frightful experience we had been | 


might. We were frightened as the cattle went | through. But when we showed him holes 
piunging by; but, they shied away from the | clawed or bitten in the outer basket, and bloody 


COMPANION. 


with broad shoulders and with arms and legs a | the long, severe strain, but sturdy and resolute 
network of hard, corded sinews. And it was | still, came down to the foot of the field for his 
said that for the last year or two the deacon had | last swath, leaving his competitors half-way up 
been no longer driver, but that the order of things | on their next to last, and when he deliberately 
| had been reversed. Especially was this true, | stood Old Clawfinger up on its snathe and, taking 
| the neighbors declared, in the hay-field. They out his old scythe-stone, proceeded to beat a 
insisted that at divers times Brett’s shins, just ' lively, ringing tattoo as he whetted his scythe, 
above his low shoes, had come into abrupt 
and painful contact with John’s rake, and that 
at such times the meadow had seemed to be 
| full of flying hay as Josiah Brett tore fran- 
| tically up the field in a vain attempt to increase 
| his ‘lead’ over his formidable bound boy. 

| “As for the rough-looking grain-cradle, 
| John had made it himself. Brett had a couple 
| of old cradles, broken here and there and tied 
up with twine, the fingers spliced and mended 
with shingle-nails—hard-looking affairs. He 
could be depended upon not to buy new ones 
as long as these could, by any possible inge- 
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baskets, and kept on after the panthers. 

When they had passed, I untied the strings 
and worked the baskets apart. Crawling out, 
we looked round cautiously. Buster ran off a 
few yards and barked loudly, then came back, 
evidently proud of what he had done. The 
cattle, now far up the valley, had gone to grazing 
again. The panthers were not to be seen; but 





HE demand upon Grandpa Dolivar for a 

story had once more become too strong for 

the old man to resist; and the three young 
people drew their cnairs a little closer to his as, 
after the preliminary urging, he began: 

“I guess, this time, I’ll tell you about the big 
race that Squire Inglewood had away back in 
the ‘thirties,’ and the part that John Armstrong, 
a young fellow whom I used to know, took in it. 
The squire was one of the most prosperous 
farmers in his part of the state. An obstinate 
old fellow he was, too, with ways of his own— 
plenty of them. 

“For two or three years they had celebrated, 
over at Ridley Center, a kind of field-day, at 


prints which the big panther’s wounded paw had 
left on it, he hung another six-shooter on his 
| belt, caught up his gun and hurried away to the 
| field. We boys went as far as the hill, to look 
| down. 
Father found the tracks made by the panthers 
when they had stolen up on us, but I regret to 
| gay that his hunt for the animals was vain. 
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: ay <>,  oneacre plots had been measured off with great 

z> ~.<¥S> exactness in the squire’s big thirty-acre field. 

TRE The rule laid down by the squire was that every 


man who started should finish his plot, if it took 

all day, or more. It was a splendid field of grain, 

rank and heavy, but standing up well, and won- 

derfully even on the ground ; there was practically 
no choice of plots. 

“And the ten young men who lined up at ten 

| o’clock sharp were strapping fellows, wiry and 


and perhaps a little condescending ; Rug Weath- 
erley, from Red Oak Corners; ‘Dandy’ Burnside, 
from Jockey Hollow, a big, good-hearted fellow, 





| but a little vain in regard to dress; tall Joe | 


Cannon, from Turtle Creek, and several leSser 
lights. Among these last was John Armstrong, 
from South Valley, decidedly the least known 
| of all. 

| Each had his favorite cradle; there were 
| hardly any two alike, but each was the best of 
| its kind that its owner could possibly procure. 
There were ‘moolys,’ ‘grape-vines,’ ‘Dutchbends’ 
and ‘straights.’ Each style had its own advo- 


| muscular. There were Deck and Jud, confident | 


nuity in repairing, be put into a semblance 
of serviceable condition. It was one of his 
peculiar economies. 

“So one winter John had spent his evenings 
|in making a cradle. By a lucky chance he 
had found a twisted white ash, with a natural 
crook exactly to his liking. A careful search on 
the hills in the hickory woods had provided him 
with fingers; and slowly the cradle grew. 

“Tt certainly was not a thing of beauty, but it 
had a rakish ‘hang’ that suited John. The boys 
had at sight named it ‘Old Clawfinger.’ John 
liked the name. 

“He was greatly interested in the harvest-race 
from the first. That roan colt would be a fine 
piece of property for a young man just starting 
out for himself; but the colt was only an inci- 
dental attraction. 

“John had dared to take a fancy to the squire’s 
daughter. Twice he had walked home with her 
from church. People marveled that such a 
bright, sensible girl should so much as notice 
a poor nobody like Josiah Brett’s bound boy. 
As for Deck Hunter, he was furious. 

“And John Armstrong was one of the ten who 
lined up for the race at ten o’clock sharp that 
hot August day—and he had Old Clawfinger 
with him. 

“Promptly at the stroke of ten the candidates 
were given the word, and away they went, the 
polished snathes flashing in the sun. It was a 
sight to stir one, those ten rugged fellows bending 
to their work. Swish! swish! went the cradles 
through the heavy grain; and soon ten long 
swaths stretched across the big field, the grain 
falling straight and true, for every part of the 
work would be considered, and each detail 
counted. Jud and Deck were first up, Dandy 
| Burnside third, Joe Cannon and Rug Weatherley 

next, side by side, and 


which prizes were given for trials of strength | cates, who were always ready to maintain loudly | John Armstrong well 


or speed, or both—foot-races, wrestling-matches | and with great emphasis that that particular | toward the last, but 


and rope-pulls. People turned out to beat all. 


Old Professor Hawkins, a retired college man, | could do more and better work with that style swath. 
| than with any other on earth. It seemed to be | 


was at the head of it. 

“Squire Inglewood professed to entertain a 
great contempt for this kind of athletics, and one 
year he astonished everybody by offering a prize 


| Style was by all odds the best, and that a man 


| a kind of disease that afflicted nearly all cradlers. 
| But all of them were trim, clean-looking cradles— 
ali except John Armstrong’s. His was a rough- 





of his own, and for a race that was certainly | looking affair, plainly home-made. 

something new. The prize was worth all the; “The young fellow himself represented a class 
others put together. It was a handsome three-| that happily is growing smaller, and, in fact, in 
year-old roan colt. | the old-time sense of the word has practically 

“The colt, the squire proclaimed, should go to | disappeared. He was a ‘bound boy.’ His 
that young man or old man or any kind of a parents had died when he was ten years old, and 
man—so the squire put it—who should the | he and his brother, a year older, had been ‘bound 
quickest cut, rake and bind and shock securely | out,’ John to old Josiah Brett, of South Valley, 
one measured acre of oats, the work to be done | and his brother to a farmer in an adjoining town. 
in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. “Although John fared better than many bound 

‘*You can imagine there was excitement enough | boys we read about, he fared hardly enough, for 
when the notice appeared. It stirred up half | Brett was a driving kind of man, and although 
the county. Valuable colts like the roan didn’t strictly honest, as close as the bark of a beech- 
grow on every bush in those days; and then tree. John was to have his board, and on his 
there was the rivalry. The 
squire’s farm, where the triaf 
was to take place, was little 
more than half a mile from the 
Center. Young men and old 
men and boys—yes, and plenty 
of young girls and women, too 
—gathered at every opportu- 
nity to discuss the stirring 
event and hazard opinions on 
the outcome. 

“There were several favorite 
candidates in the field, but 
probably Deck Hunter, a 
young fellow from Beetle 
Vale, and the squire’s son, 
Judson, had the greatest 
following. *Deck’—short for 
Dexter—had been courting the 
Squire’s daughter for a year or 
80, and some people said the 
shrewd old man had little fear 
that the colt would go out of 


dred dollars, a suit of clothes 
and his freedom. That was 
the old, iron-clad rule. 

“And Josiah was a man who 
was in the habit of getting his 


summer and five in the winter 


the old man’s laws were not to 
be broken. Any indication of 


offender summarily. 
set a fairly good table, and 


derful powers of endurance. 

“T used to know them both, 
John and old Brett. It was 
said that John laid up a 
number of old scores against 





“ 4 LIVELY, RINGING TATTOO.” 


| cutting a clean, straight 


**All turned and hur- 
| ried back, for the regu- 
|\lations read, ‘Carry 
snathes ;’ no grain could 
be cut on the back trip. 
Three times up, or 
across, without material 
change of position. 
|Then Deck Hunter 
| obtained a slight lead 
over Jud. He was 
making a tremendous 
effort. Weatherley fell 
back a little, and Can- 
non gained. Armstrong 
stayed about where he 
was. He was taking a 
| slower stroke than the 


| round it bit into the grain—well into it. 

| “ About an hour passed, and then the heat and 

the tremendous efforts they were making began 

| to tell on the cradiers. Three or four had to 
But 


slow down fully a third on their stroke. 
| second. Armstrong was fully abreast of Weath- 


| somewhat. 
| “Twenty minutes more, and the plots, most of 


weariness he promptly styled | them, were getting well narrowed, and it began | of wonders !—lemonade. 
shirking, and he dealt with the | to be plain to every one that the race, so far as | sure, but good and cold. 
But he| cradling went, lay between Hunter, Inglewood | dispensing lemonade ! 


and Armstrong. Hunter was doggedly holding 


| was putting forth a mighty effort, and surely 
gaining. 

| “A few swaths more would tell the story, and 

| the Hunter crowd shouted again, for their man 


was now fully a quarter of a swath ahead, and 





“ MENTALLY WIPED OUT A FEW OF THE OLD 
SCORES.” 





YOUNG FELLOW,” 


“THE COLT IS YOURS, 


a tattoo which echoed and rang all over the field, 
and which every man, woman and child under- 
stood, for it was the cradler’s challenge—well, 
Deacon Brett's bound boy received a fairly 
respectable cheer. 

“But the young fellow only half heard that 
cheer; for, as he swung round for that last 
swath, he glanced toward the house, where most 
of the women had congregated, and he saw, out 
by a clump of lilacs, a girlish figure that made 
a quick, slight motion. Then young Armstrong 
suddenly forgot the strain and weariness of the 
race, for he knew that this flutter of the white 
handkerchief was meant for him. He plied the 
queer-looking, home-made cradle, that on each 
swath had eo deftly gained its few extra inches 
in width, across the field that last time as if he 
had just been starting in on the race. 

“But the contest was, as yet, only half won. 
Those thick, heavy swaths must be raked and 
bound and shocked. Deck Hunter finished his 
plot in a few minutes, scowled an instant at 
Armstrong, who was already tossing bundles 
into the air, then nodded confidently at his sup- 
porters. He had a record, it was said, of fifteen 
hundred sheaves, bound ‘between sun and sun.’ 
Soon all had finished cradling, and the bundles 
were flying. But the race lay between Arm- 
strong and Hunter, with the squire’s son a close 
third. The sun beat down terribly, and there 
was a heavy sultriness in the air. 

‘Hunter had a knot of cronies who were con- 
tinually bringing him drink, presumably with a 
‘stick’ in it, for he was of 
the class who hold that a 
‘nip of the juice’ gives 
a man heart and staying 
qualities. 

“Inglewood also was 
well attended, put no one 
seemed to think of John 
Armstrong, who, never- 
theless, pegged away 
steadily. Three or four 
of the men dropped out, 
overcome by the heat and 
their exertions. Hunter 
slowly made up Arm- 
strong’s lead, and finally 
went ahead. But no one 
was deceived this time. 
All remembered that 
long, extra swath. Could 
Hunter make up that 
swath? 

“Armstrong began to 


twenty-first birthday one hun-| others, but every time Old Clawfinger came | suffer from thirst. Was no one going to remem- 


| ber him? He had begun to feel faint, when he 
| Saw a@ Jean, wiry-looking man coming toward 
|him and carrying a pitcher. He could hardly 

believe his eyes; but it was old Josiah Brett! 
| Surely never before had the old man been guilty 


money’s worth. Four in the|} Hunter kept his lead, with Inglewood a close | of anything so frivolous as attending a race! 


“He met John at the end of the swath, and 


was the hour for rising, and | erley; Cannon and Burnside had fallen back | although he said nothing,—he was always ex- 


tremely taciturn,—his sharp little eyes twinkled 
| encouragingly. He poured out a glass of—wonder 
Not very strong, to be 
Deacon Brett lavishly 
Armstrong drank it grate- 
| fully, and mentally wiped out a few of the old 


John always had plenty to eat. his lead. Steadily they forged along, and pres-| scores he had laid up against his taskmaster. 
Under this hard training, the | ently the Hunter following began to cheer madly, 
boy had grown up with won- for it was seen that the Beetle Vale champion | Could he gain the other half and a little more— 


“Hunter was now a haif a swath ahead. 


enough to win? 
“Excitement went up to fever-heat. Up and 
down they went, Hunter’s clique shouting 
| encouragement ; and again Brett was promptly on 
| hand to meet Armstrong at the end of his swath; 


the family. The two young men already had a_ the old man, due to the latter’s hard driving. The | they knew the others could not possibly overtake | and this time the lemonade was considerably 
record of having cradled an acre in less than an | hay, for instance, was always raked by hand at | him. Then the shouting suddenly ceased, for | stronger, and the old man’s eyes snapped more 


hour and a half, and great tales were told of | that time, and it was Brett’s practice to put the 
their prowess at raking and binding. | boy ahead to draw in the first and lighter rakeful, 

“There weren’t any steel binders in those days, | himself following closely with the second, as they 
or any other binders except human arms and | went up and down the big meadows. If the boy 
hands; and the reapers were, of course, the old | lagged a trifle, Brett would rap his bare shins 


some one had cried, ‘Look at the standing grain !’ 
and then all saw what, in their excitement, 
they had not noticed before. 

“Armstrong’s plot of standing grain was surely 
the narrowest! Hunter saw it and understood, 


encouragement. Armstrong dropped a few more 
| old scores. 

“It was practically the home-stretch now. 

Ten minutes more would tell the story. Hunter 


was slowly gaining, when Armstrong suddenly 


grain-eradles propelled by man-power entirely. | smartly with his rake. John used to declare | and his eyes flashed angrily as he put forth a | called on his reserve powers. The lean, brown 


Ii Ben, here, thinks it was fun to swing one | that the old man had ‘started the red,’ as he 
of those old sweepstakes cradles through a field | expressed it, many times in that way, and that it 
of heavy grain, all I have to say is, let him try | had a wonderfully stimulating effect, but was 
it some hot August day. not good for one’s disposition. 
Well, the day of the race came at last. Ten| ‘‘As the young fellow approached maturity, 


Contestants had handed in their names, and ten | he developed into a strapping chap six feet tall, | when John Armstrong, flushed and heated with | tucked with the thumb. 


final spurt. Swish! swish! went Old Claw- 
finger, steadily and perhaps a trifle faster than 
| at the start. 
| “A great crowd had gathered at the field now, 
a crowd of men, women and children. And 


hand, hard as a board, would shoot into the 
| gavel, catch a handful of grain, and by a mar- 
| velous fling, fairly throw it into the knot that 
| made the double band. Even as the arm went 
round the sheaf, the binding knot was tied and 
Hunter also made a 
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spurt that counted. The ‘juice’ that he had 
taken must have affected his judgment, how- 
ever, for he slipped several bands. But it was 
close. 

“Old Josiah even was getting excited. As 
Armstrong turned for his last swath, his old | 
master met him, fairly hopping about in his | 
eagerness. He poured out a glass running over- 
full, thick with lemon and lavishly sweet; and 
this time he broke forth into speech. 

“‘Go it, John! Go it!’ he cried. ‘You’re 
goin’ to beat the hull kit an’ caboodle of ’em! 
Go it!’ and he gave him a tremendous slap on 
the back. 

“ And then and there John Armstrong made a 
great pass with his mental sponge that effectually 
obliterated every score and every mark he had | 
ever recorded against the keen old fellow, and | 
he proceeded to carry qut the deacon’s excited | 
injunction. He did ‘go it!’ 

“Well, he won the race. When the grain was | 
in shock he was just three minutes ahead, and 
the judges said no plot was better finished. } 

“True to his word, the old squire promptly | 
led out the roan colt. There were those who | 
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‘The colt is yours, young fellow—fairly won, 
too.’ 

**4 good, big part of the crowd came up and 
shook hands heartily with the young chap, for 
those people loved grit, as do people now. 

“But John was poorly satisfied—for he missed 
the little figure under the lilacs, the girl for whom 
he had done his best. The people gave him 
another cheer as he swung Old Clawfinger over 
his shoulder and, with the roan’s halter in his 
hand, marched off sturdily up the road. 

“He kept looking back wistfully, yet did not 
see what he wished. The girl, abashed at her 
own boldness, had not appeared after she had 
waved her handkerchief. The space under the 
lilacs was vacant. John climbed the little rise | 
of ground from which he would have his last | 
view of the place, and once more turned and 
| looked back. And then his heart gave a great 
| throb. There, under the lilacs again— there | 
| again was the flash of a little white handkerchief! | 

“Then John Armstrong forgot all about the | 
long and hard struggle in the harvest-field; he 
forgot that in his hand lay the halter of the 
splendid roan colt; and into his heart there 





COMPANION. 


North to fresh efforts, while the South fought 
until every male of anywhere near fighting age 
was in the ranks or in the grave or the hospital, 
and until further resistance was literally hopeless. 
Any unwillingness on the part of the people to 


and disaster, would have resulted in defeat. 
This is a lesson, by the way, which would be | 
well worth learning by all sensation-mongers, | 
whether in public or private 


endure disappointment and suffering, humiliation’ 
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civie resolution which insist upon decency 4) 
justice in public affairs. 

So, on the other hand, no amount of headlv: 
valor in the field, no amount of intelligent hone. 
in public affairs can in any way excuse or justi 
failure to do one’s duty to those who are clos: 
and dearest. 

A man must do his duty by the state, but | 
can only do that duty by first doing his duty 
himself and his family. [1 





life, and especially if their 
profession is journalism. 
Every kind of sensational 
agitation is thoroughly un- 
healthy and vicious. Inciden- 
| tally it is also vulgar; but this 
need not now concern us. In 
a serious war sensational jour- 
nalism is undoubtedly a very 
serious handicap to a country. 
| Far worse, however, is the 
tendency in some nations, but 
fortunately not hitherto in our 
own, to cry out, “We are 
betrayed !’? whenever a defeat 


first business is to earn }) 

own living and to take care «, 
the weak and helpless being 
who may be dependent upo: 
him. The loftiest aspiration 
of soul, the greatest theoretic) 
patriotism, the fiercest courag: 
in the face of a physical fo 
are not offsets for sloth anc 
idleness in the ordinary work 
aday, humdrum world, ani 
still less for shortcomings in 
tenderness and affectio: 
toward wife or child. Cou: 
age and ability, if joined ty 


thought he looked considerably surprised, and | surged and thrilled a great throb of exultation, 
some thought he looked decidedly glum and | for he then first dared to believe that he had won 
cross; but nevertheless he put on a brand-new | in the real race, the only race that he truly cared 


brutality and selfishness, 
merely make the man a worse 
citizen. Strength which 


comes. In our republic, which 
is preeminently a peaceful 
republic, and where we are 


Is 


halter and said, as he handed the strap to John, 


for in all the wide, wide world.” 








ERE are two kinds of courage, moral and 

physical, and it is absolutely essential for 
a boy or man to have both if he wishes to keep 
his own self-respect and to deserve the respect of | 
others. 

On the one hand, he must be able to master 
himself, to master his own passions and overcome 
his own weaknesses. This is what we usually 
mean when we speak of moral courage. It is the 
courage which is required when a man says no 
to associates who would lead him to do something 
that is wrong, and who are sure to jeer at him 
when he declines to be led. It is the courage 
which keeps a man hard at work amid uncon- 
genial surroundings at irksome labor year in and 
year out until he finally wins success, while his 
weaker brethren who lack the staying power, or 
who have thirsted too much after pleasure, fall 
by the wayside. " 

On the other hand, physical courage is the 
quality which enables the man not so much to 
master himself as to hold his own among outside 
rivals or enemies. It is the quality which is 
indispensable if a man is to be a good soldier, a 
good policeman, a good fireman, a good sailor ; in 
short, if he is to sueceed in anything requiring 
the qualities of bravery and hardihood. Physical 
courage is necessary to any man who would make 
his fellows respect him, but it is nearly useless if 
unaccompanied by moral courage. It will teach 
a man to hold his own in a cow camp or a mining 
town, but it will not save him from losing body 
and soul in the saloons unless it is backed up by 
its finer brother quality. 


The Two Admirals. 


course, down at the bottom, in the last 

analysis, the two kinds of courage blend, 
and the man of perfect courage alike on the | 
physical and moral sides must have each of so | 
peculiar a quality that it could not be distinguished | 
from the other. Single deeds of heroism may be | 
performed wholly under the influence of either, 
but the essence of hero- 
ism, the heroism that 





the enemy may cower before the ballots of a 
misguided constituency or the insistence ot cor- 
rupt politicians ; while on the contrary, men who 
stand up boldly for what is right in ches life, 
or as politicians in public life, may be found 
utterly wanting when tried on the battle-field. 


The Courage of the Prize-Fighter. 
IERE are also different kinds even of 


physical courage. The courage that comes | 


from self-confidence may make a man behave 
very boldly under a given set of conditions and 
very differently under another set. Out in the 
far West it is a well-recognized fact that a bronco- 
buster who fears no horse may not be the best 
man to put on a posse which is to hunt down a 
man-killing desperado. Time and again the 
prize-fighter who will stand in the ring until his 
face is battered out of shape has shown himself 
inferior to a quiet, non-athletic neighbor when it 
came to be a question of facing an armed foe in 
deadly fight. Courage that springs from mere 
self-confidence sometimes vanishes when that 
self-confidence is rudely shocked. Such courage, 
which springs really from a feeling of superiority 
in prowess, is not to be depended upon, for the 
moments of greatest need are precisely those in 
which it is impossible to say on which side the 
superiority of prowess lies. 

The fact is that in private life or in public life, 
in time of peace or in time of war, the man who 
consistently displays those qualities of courage 
which, raised to the highest point, mark the hero, 
ordinarily has back of these qualities others 
which are in part moral and in part physical. 
The highest nature is that which can show such 
qualities alike in the closet and on the field. 
Washington and Hampden, who in the arena of 
political strife withstood tyranny and anarchy, 
and who also showed the highest courage of the 
soldier when the call to arms came, stand as no 
mere soldiers, no mere statesmen, can ever stand. 
The really great leaders in war must possess 
the mastery of self, the 
daring, the courage, the 





shows itself not in isolated 
deeds, but in a long life, 
must bea mixture of both. 
If we use the word hero 
lightly, as we use the 
word courage vaguely, 
we can say that men may 
be heroes on one side of 
their character, and yet 
have a very unheroic 
side, too. Nelson, the 
greatest of all admirals, 
possessed physical cour- 
age to the very highest 
point, and he also pos- 
sessed the power of 
accepting and shouldering 
responsibility, a form of moral courage which | 
many men of high physical courage lack ; but in | 
his private life his qualities were anything but | 
heroic, for he utterly lacked self-mastery and | 
fixity of moral principle. On the other hand, | 
Farragut, the admiral who probably stands | 
nearest to Nelson, certainly in this century, 
possessed courage of every kind, the courage that 
endures and forbears, no less than the courage | 
that dares and strives. All that he had to do 
he did as well as Nelson could have done it; he 
did not have the opportunity to do as much; but | 
he was a far better man, and his type was a! 
better type for the nation. 
Many a brave soldier who has won deathless | 
honor before the foe has shown himself both weak 
and wicked in civie life, whether public or private. 
A man who will undauntedly face the bullets of 





| of suecess and failure, and when this is the case 
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immovable steadfastness 
of purpose which also go 
to make up the qualities 
of a great leader in poli- 
tics; and fundamentally 
these are merely striking 
forms of the common- 
place attributes necessa- 
rily shown by the man 
who succeeds in business 
and does well by his 
family. 

In any great war, suc- 
cess or failure depends 
primarily upon the stead- | 
fastness of the people, 
and therefore quite as 
much upon their moral as upon their physical | 
| courage. Hysterical or emotional elation or | 
| depression is thoroughly undesirable. It is very | 
| rarely that, as in the case of the Franco-German 
| War, one side proves overwhelmingly victorious 
from the outset. Usually there is an alternation 


the courage of the soldier in the field must be 


supplemented by the steadfastness of the men at 
home, or failure will come. 


The Heroism of North and South. 


N our own great Civil War the dogged resolu- 
tion of the majority of the people North and 


very apt never to prepare for 
war because we never believe 
that war is a possibility until 
it is actually upon us, there is always a chance 
of heavy initial disaster. If such disaster should 
come, we may as well make up our minds that 
the only way to bear it is in silence and with 
unshaken front. Above all, there is no use in 
casting about for a scapegoat. If there is any 
delinquency, by all means punish the delinquent, | 


blame that attaches to the people as a whole. 

Nor is the need of courage in any way limited 
to public life or to the military profession. In 
civil life there are plenty of callings that demand 
heroism not only of the moral but of the physical 
type. The deep-sea fisheries are proverbially 
dangerous, now as they ever have been. The 
men who sail from the New England coast towns 
to fish on the Banks or in pursuit of whales take 
their lives in their hands, and need unusual quali- 
ties of resourcefulness, personal prowess and 
physical daring, qualities which rank with any- 
thing that can be shown in actual war. 

There are, moreover, plenty of other callings 
which demand essentially soldierly qualities. In 
every great city the men of the police department 
and fire department have continually to display 
the qualities that make men good soldiers. The 
list of policemen and firemen who have been killed 
or injured in the discharge of duty, or who have 
won medals for gallantry in saving life or in 





but do not try to shift upon any one man the | 


arresting desperate criminals, is a long one every | 


abused is worse than weakness, 
for exactly the same reason 
that makes strength which is 
used aright better than weakness. 

Heroism of the highest type is shown in count- 
less lives where it attracts no attention. The 

man who, while suffering under some physical 
infirmity, goes on uncomplainingly year after year 
| caring a livelihood not merely for himself, but 
for his children or for those dependent upon 
him, who stands between them and want, is a 
true soldier of civilization, is an American who 
deserves well of America. He is doing vital work 
for the nation. 

Nor is it necessary that there should be any 
physical infirmity in order that the quality of 
heroism may be present. The average young 
man, in whom the blood of life runs red and 
quick, needs to master his own passions, needs 
to force himself into what may be uncongenial 
and monotonous work. If he finally fails in 
either respect he becomes a drone or worse in the 
body social and politic, and adds his — to the 
strength of the forces of evil. 


Who is the Good Citizen ? 


F, on the contrary, he does his duty in both 
. respects, if he refrains from excess and also 
works hard, if he is a good son, a good husband 
and father, he thereby becomes a good citizen. 
He thereby joins the army of those whose work is 
finally to determine the greatness of our country. 





year. Of course, no greater test of nerve, daring | The state is of course merely the aggregate of 
and physical address can be imagined than the | its citizens, and the great qualities that lie at 
performance of the feats so often done by firemen | the root of healthy life in the state are simply the 
in burning buildings. Policemen have to their qualities that lie at the root of healthy life in the 
credit similar deeds. They are continually deal- | family. No matter how brilliant the outward life 
ing with violent criminals; and the mounted of a state may be, no matter how wonderful the 
members of the force have to be exceptionally | material prosperity, how great the development in 
good and daring horsemen, for a regular part of | art, no matter even how remarkable the soldier- 


| their own passions. 


their business is the stopping of runaways. 


Courage in Business. 


hood of those who follow them. This is notably 


the railroads are wholly a growth of our own 





| there has sprung up a great class of workers 
| whose calling tends to develop—as no private 
| calling with a like number of followers in the 
history of the world has ever tended to develop— 
power to assume responsibility, to take the initia- 
tive and to render intelligent obedience, together 
with absolute cool-headedness, fearlessness, good 
judgment, and the willingness to run any risks | 
and suffer any extremes of fatigue and exposure. | 

All railroad employees have to show these 
qualities to some extent, and the higher they rise 
in certain lines of their profession, the greater the 
demand is for the highest form of manliness. 
Any group of engineers must necessarily be a 
group of men of a high physical and moral type. 
It is always a pleasure to deal in any way with 
such a body, for they are sure to possess not only 
physical courage and prowess but lofty moral 
qualities as well. They must have mastered | 
No engineer, for instance, 
can long continue his profession if he is in any | 
way given to drink ; and while of course in every | 
walk of life brutal men are to be found, yet in a | 





calling like this brutality is discouraged, not | 


developed. Engineers make good citizens; for 


intelligence and courage are as necessary as | 


honesty to good citizenship. 


True heroism, the essence of heroism, may be | 


found in any calling ; and while in its most evident 
manifestations it can only develop in crises, yet it 
may be, and often must be, quietly shown all the 
time. At the risk of repeating myself, I want 


| again to insist upon the fact that its presence in | 


one form does not excuse its absence in another. 


1ERE are other business occupations which | 
make the same demands upon the hardi- | 


the case with the great railway industries. As | 


time, and as they have now developed to such | 
gigantic proportions, this means that in our day | 


| ship, ruin is impending if the average citizen is 
' not a good worker, a good husband, a good father ; 
if he does not leave his seed behind him to inherit 
| the earth ; if he does not train up his sons so that 
they, too, shall honorably continue the work that 
their father has honorably begun. 
| After all is said and done, the vitally heroic 
work is the work of the home. It is not a substi- 
tute for the fiercer heroism that is occasionally 
called for outside, but it .is the indispensable pre- 
requisite. Theheroism of work, the heroism that 
consists in energetic, unceasing, uncomplaining 
doing of duty in the ordinary vocations of life— 
this is as truly the essence of heroism as the most 
splendid civic courage or military valor. 


PHOTOGRAPHING — 





MATEUR photography has become one 0! 
the finest of recreations, yet a great deal 
| of energy and money is wasted in snap 
shots without special thought. To realize that 
| pictures can be made that have a real value, to 
| know what is valuable and to try for it, makes 
| the pursuit a thousand times more fascinating. 
The photographing of wild birds or anima! 
from life is open to any one who has an ordina! 
focusing camera with fairly long bellows 
Successful pictures of this kind are in grea! 
demand for publication. The securing of the! 
has great fascination, and is a splendid meat: 
toward acquirim; health and knowledge «' 
| nature. 
The camera should not be smaller than four 
five inches, and should be focused on some s}* 


to which the subject is likely to come. Tic 


The hard-working man who does all his home | exposure should be made at a distance, from sol" 


duties well is nevertheless not to be excused if he 





South was quite as noteworthy as the valor of 
the soldiers in the field, great though this valor 
was. Two years of disaster merely nerved the 


does not possess the capacity to show in time of | 


need the qualities that make a man die on the 
battle-field, and the stern, hard common sense and 





place of hiding. One way is to attach a spool ©! 
linen thread to the lever, which may be pulled «t 
the desired time. Better still is a long rubber 
tube connecting with a pneumatic release 10° 
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operated by a large bulb that gives a considerable 
air-pressure. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the process 
in a short article is to tell how I made a successful 
photograph of a common and comparatively easy 
subject. Last summer, early in June, while 
walking through a pasture, I flushed a night-hawk 
from her two eggs laid on the ground beside a 
rock. I brought a flat stone from a wall near by 
and placed it about two yards from the nest. 
Attaching the long tube and setting the camera 
firmly on the stone, I focused on the eggs and 
set the shutter at a fifth of a second, as the sun 
was slightly overcast. Then I covered up 
everything but the lens with weeds and grass, 
and withdrew, carrying the bulb with me to the 
length of the fifty-foot tube. As it would not 
reach to the wall, I left it and hid myself to 
watch. 

The mother bird had waited patiently on a rock 
some rods away. She soon started and flew 
toward the nest, but the sight of the pile of weeds 
frightened her, and she went back to her rock. 
This she did a number of times, flitting around 
the obstruction and examining it from every side. 
After nearly a quarter of an hour of this timidity, 


5 
iy 
kg 
when we began that first ex- 


| ploring trip in the Susan, and 
moved offshore into about twenty 
feet of water. When the electric 
bulbs were turned off, at that depth, 
a dull, greenish light came in at the 
bull’s-eyes. 

“Well, what do you say?” Hart 
asked. “Shall we go deeper? I 
was out in thirty feet and more last 
Monday.” 

Weagreed to try it. Theexhaust- 
pipe was run up and two search- 
light lenses were focused at the 
bull’s-eyes in the bows, for use, if 
necessary. Roseberry and I took 
our stations in the forward com- 
partment as lookouts. Hart and 
McLean attended to the running and steering of 
the boat. 

For an hour or two we coursed about, turning 
back always when the gage indicated a depth of 
thirty-two feet. We had seen no traces of 
wrecks, and the light enabled us to discern 
objects sixty or seventy feet ahead; nothing was 
visible except the uniform hard sand, and once a 
fleeting school of bass. 

After a time I relieved McLean at the steering- 
wheel. One lookout forward appeared to be 
sufficient. 

Suddenly Roseberry shouted, ““Wreck! Wreck 
ahead! Hard aport! Hard aport!” 

I gave the steering-wheel a vigorous turn. 
The boat had hardly swerved, however, when we 
experienced a heavy shock, accompanied by a 
grating, scraping, squeaking sound on both sides 
of the hull. The next instant the Susan stopped 
with such suddenness as to send everything loose, 
ourselves included, tumbling forward. 

Hart was on his feet first, and sprang up the 
little ladder into the conning-tower. At the same 
moment Roseberry’s head appeared in the man- 
hole, from the forward apartment. 

“What in the world have we run into?” cried 
McLean. 

“Wreck, I tell you!’ exclaimed Roseberry. 
“Why didn’t you sheer off?” 

“Oh, but there was no time, Roseberry,”’ said 
Hart, stepping down from the conning-tower. 

“T cannot see anything except a black mass 
ahead,”’ he added, and shut off the gasoline, for 
the propeller was still turning at full speed, 
pushing us hard into the obstruction. The 
dynamo then stopped and darkness fell, except 
for the dim light that came in at the bull’s-eyes 
in the side. 

“‘But we are jammed between timbers !’’ cried 
McLean. “Hear them creak and grind! I can 





ay 


T was a warm, bright morning 


see one of them through the starboard light—a 


great, black, upright timber.’’ 

“It’s the rib of a wreck!”’ said Roseberry, 
excitedly. “I saw them, three or four of them, 
sticking up from the bottom, ahead of us.” 

“Back her, then,” said McLean. “Back her 
out.”’ 

Hart reversed and started the engine; but 
although he gave the gasoline full head, the 
Susan did not move ; the timbers creaked against 
the sides. 

“If we can’t get away, what are we going to 
do?” said Roseberry. 

“Don’t get excited,” Hart said. ‘‘Let’s see 
about it.’” 

“Her nose is poked hard into something,” said 
Roseberry, “and I think that one of the forward 
bull’s-eyes is broken. 

“Yes!” he cried, going hastily into the bow 
compartment. “It’s cracked and water’s leaking 
in.” 

Hart started the engine again, and when the 
bulbs lighted, we found that one of the bow 
glasses was indeed cracked badly. The light, 
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“ STEADY, OLD FELLOW!” 
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as she hovered over the eggs, she suddenly threw 
up her wings and dropped down upon her 
treasures. I waited five minutes in order that 
she might get thoroughly settled; then I crawled | 
| through the grass to where the bulb was and 
squeezed it. The bird did not fly until I walked 
| within ten feet of her. 
I moved the camera to within two or three feet 
| of the nest, and again left it ready. This time | 
| the bird went back in five minutes, and another 
squeeze gave me my best night-hawk picture. | 


The image is large and clear, showing the bird | 


the awful lens, so mysterious to her. 

I have usually found that as the tripod alarms 
the subject, one must devise various ways to | 
mount and to conceal the camera. Sometimes 
wild creatures can be decoyed within range of a 
hidden camera by accustoming them to come to 
| the spot for food. But the surest way is, at the | 
| breeding season, to find the nest or hole, adjust 
the camera, and await the owner’s return. As 
| the subject is almost constantly moving, it is | 
| necessary to have rapid plates, bright sunshine | 
and short exposure. 
branches that are in the way can be removed. 
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shining through it, showed some- 
thing black, like lumps of coal, just 
outside. 

“This is probably the wreck of a 
collier,’’ Hart said. 

There was danger of the bull’s-eye 
giving way altogether and letting in 
a stream of water. We closed the 
bow compartment. 

“Now all keep cool,’”’ said Hart. 
“We have air enough for several 
hours, you know. I am going to 
lighten ship by pumping out most of 
the water-ballast, and see if she will 
not rise to the surface from between 
the timbers that hold her.” 

He disconnected from the screw 
and set the pump going. After a 
few minutes we could feel the boat 

growing buoyant. It seemed to lift upward, and 
the old timbers creaked and swayed. Several 
| times they appeared almost to give way. 
| “Leap suddenly, all three of you, from 

| one side to the other,” Hart advised. “All 

| together—now! Like that! Now back 
| again—so.”” We cast our combined weight 

| from side to side twenty times at least, and 

| could feel the boat sway; yet still she hung 

| there. 
| Hart then started the screw ahead; next 
he reversed and tried to back out. We could 
feel the boat move each time he changed the 
impulse, but only for a few feet. 
| Afterward he readmitted the water-ballast 

till the hull bore down on her wheels again ; 
then he tried the effect of the screw once 
more. There was the same creak and sway ; 
| but it was very evident that the boat was 
| not freeing herself at all. 
Something like consternation féll on us, 
| and Roseberry quite lost his head. “I sup- 
| pose you see what is before us,” he said, 
| making an effort to control his voice. “Our 
| only chance is to get to the surface through 
| the top of the conning-tower. We shall 
| have to knock off the cap and take our chances | 
of getting out.” 
“Are you crazy?” asked Hart. “‘ There are 

fifteen feet of water over that cap. If you knock 
it open, the water will rush in here and drown us 
| like rats! We could no more get up through it 
| than we could get up to the stars!” 
| “J don’t mean to let the water in suddenly,” 
| said Roseberry, “but tap a hole in the cap and 
| let the cabin here fill slowly. When it is about 
filled, we must draw our lungs full of air, knock | 
| off the cap and rise through the hole to the 
| surface. That’s our only chance.” 

“Roseberry, you don’t realize what the water | 
pressure is !’”” Hart remonstrated. 
| “What will you do then? Stay here and 
| suffocate?’”’ exclaimed Roseberry, wildly. “I tell 

you I am going to make a try for my life before 
| I am asphyxiated!’’ He was quite beside himself 
with terror, and seizing a wrench, made a spring 
| for the conning-tower ladder. 
| “Hold him!” exclaimed Hart. “He will drown 
us all!” 
| McLean threw both arms about Roseberry. 
| “Steady, old fellow !’’ said he. 
| Roseberry struggled violently to get free for a 
|moment, then turned sullenly quiet. “I knew 
better than to get in this man-trap!”’ said he, 
panting hard. “It has drowned more than one 
man already. If we hadn’t been idiots we would 
have taken the hint and let it alone! Now we 
have got to pay for our folly with our lives.” 
| “Oh, not so bad as all that yet,” said Hart. “If 
we leave the boat at all—if it comes to that, I 
| mean—we must fill the air-lock from one of the 
| cylinders, then open the bottom hatch and get | 
out there, instead of at the top of the conning- 
tower. I think we could get out there and rise | 











COMPANION. 


to the surface, though the pressure will be heavy 
and hard to bear. 

“But I have not given up getting her free yet,” 
Hart added. “I am going to pump all the water- 
ballast out once more and see if she will not rise 
clear, of her own accord.” 

He set the pump at work, and in the course of | 
fifteen minutes threw out eight or ten tons of the 
water, pumping till the pump sucked dry. 

Meanwhile McLean had opened the forward | 
compartment to see if the cracked bull’s-eye was | 
holding out. Only a little water had come in. | 





and I crept into the compartment beside him, 
straining our eyes in turn to discover what bound 
us in. Our weight forward naturally altered the 
trim of the boat ; and the stern suddenly rose, leav- 
ing the Susan standing on her head, so to speak ! 
Everything loose tumbled down on us in the 
bow compartment— wrenches, ax, bar, hack-saw, 
oil-cans, everything. Hart shouted to us when 
he felt the boat start; he slid down into the 
manhole of the air-lock. As for McLean, Rose- | 


heads when the craft reached perpendicular, but | 
contrived to crawl back up through the air-lock. 
By Hart’s advice we all climbed up past the 
engine, beneath the propeller-shaft. Then the | 
stern sagged slowly down to the bottom again. 
“Now that shows the boat isn’t jammed tight | 
between the timbers,”’ said Hart. 
We discussed the situation, trying to be as calm | 
as possible. 
“Who is the best swimmer here?” Hart asked 
at last. “I am no great swimmer myself. It 
looks now as if we should have to close and fill | 
the air-lock till the pressure equals the water- | 
pressure outside, and then open the trap-door in 
the bottom. No water will come in underneath, 
if the air-pressure is made equal to the water- 
pressure, at this depth. It will be just like an 
old-fashioned diving-bell, you know. One of us 
must get out there and see what’s the matter.” 


“HE COULD... 
A FEW MOMENTS AT A TIME.” 


There was no doubt that McLean was the best 


| swimmer, and after a moment’s hesitation, he 


offered to try it and entered the air-lock, Hart 
and I accompanying him, while Roseberry 
remained astern to preserve the trim. The man- 
hole door was closed and clamped, and air 
admitted to the compartment till our ears pained 
us, despite vigorous swallowing. Hart then 
unscrewed the bottom trap and pushed it down- 
ward. A little water gushed up, not much; and 
then we stood looking down at the bottom through 
about three feet of water; an odd sight indeed, 
for it seemed as if the water must needs gush up ; 
yet it did not. 

McLean then threw off most of his clothes; 
with strong cord we tied iron bars and wrenches 
to his ankles in order that he might not be carried 
up to the surface. Then he lowered himself till 
he stood on the bottom with his head and 
shoulders up inside the compartment. Inflating 
his lungs, he then drew down and raised his head 
in the water outside. 

At first he saw nothing except the black rib 
timbers standing up stiffly against the hull. It 
was not till he had taken three or four breaths 
that he discovered what held us fast. When the 
boat ran into the wreck an old iron rod, an inch or 
more in diameter, had entered diagonally between 
our starboard external wheel and the hull, just 
over the axle. The end of the rod had been | 
deflected downward by the bulge of our hull and 
had buried itself in the bottom. The Susan had | 
anchored herself by her own momentum. 

“I’ve found it!’”? McLean exclaimed, putting 
his head up inside the air-lock. “It’s a big, rusty 
rod. I cannot pullitaway. But give me theax. 
Perhaps I can knock it out.” 
The ax was passed out to him, but he could | 
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not deal a blow. 
all in thirty feet of water. 
The hack-saw was next tried, and with this he 


He could not swing the ax at 


succeeded better. He could, of course, saw at the 
rod for no more’than a few moments at a time 
before he would be obliged to put his head up 
into the compartment to get breath. At the tenth 
or eleventh effort the boat gave a sudden lurch. 
The rod had broken off where McLean was 
sawing it. Instantly the boat began to rise—for 
the water-ballast had not been readmitted. 
McLean dropped the saw and clutched the 


sitting on her eggs, with head raised, staring at | He set the search-light on the other side, hoping jamb of the hatch with both hands. Hart reached 
| to see better what we were afoul of. Roseberry down and seized him by the arm and I laid hold 


of Hart,—and after this manner McLean was 
jerked up to the surface with us. He could 
hardly have held on without assistance. As soon 
as the boat reached the surface we pulled him up 
through the hatch, which we at once closed and 
secured. We then opened the air-lock and found 
the Susan afloat, nearly half out of water. 

A glance around through the conning-tower 
lights showed us the shore in plain sight, and 
never did the land look pleasanter! We realized 


In some cases leaves or | berry and myself, we were very nearly on our | then how badly frightened we had been. 


“Hart, is my hair white?” said McLean. 

“No,” said Hart, “but I fancy Roseberry’s is. 
Take off your cap, Rosy.” 

“Oh, you can joke now!” said Roseberry. 
“But let’s get ashore. I never will put foot in 
this coffin again!”” For the time being McLean 
and I were of the same mind. 

About four tons of water were admitted to the 
tanks. Hart then put the screw in motion and 
we headed the Susan for our haven, the cove at 
the river mouth. 

College began on the following day. While 
Roseberry, McLean and I were busy that evening, 
packing up to return to New York, Hart asked, 
“What are we going to do with her?” 

“The Susan? Do nothing,” replied Roseberry. 
“She isn’t ours—and I’m glad she isn’t! I 
wouldn’t take her as a gift !” 

“Well, you fellows found her,” said Hart. 
“Are you going to leave her 
right there in that cove?” 

“Leave her anywhere!” ex- 
claimed Roseberry. “I have 
had all I want of her!” 

Hart did not go to New York 
with us; we heard nothing 
from him for a fortnight, when 
McLean received a letter from 
him, postmarked Atlantic City. 

“T have been out in the Susan 
alone six times,’”’ he wrote. “She 
is all right. That accident was 
one that might happen to the 
safest submarine boat in the 
world. What we needed then 
was a submarine diver’s suit. I 
have hired one. I have been out 
all round that wreck that we 
ran into. There are four or five 
hundred tons of coal lying inside 
those old rib timbers. I’ve some 
notion of trying to save it. The 
Susan really needs two or three 
men to navigate her; but you 
have rights in her, and I do not 
quite like to take any one else in 
with me. I have a notion that 
there is money to be made from 
some of these old wrecks off the 
Delaware capes.” 

“He will keep fooling with 
that thing till he gets drowned!’’ 
was Roseberry’s comment when 
McLean read the letter to us. 

About a week later Hart wrote 
to McLean again. “You had 
better get over your scare and come down here,”’ 
he said. “This boat is all right, and I have come 
upon an old wreck that has a lot of metal of some 
sort aboard. I think it is either silver or tin. I 
don’t dare to leave the Susan and cannot manage 
my diver’s suit alone; but I can see that there is 
a heap of ‘pigs’ or ingots in the sand. You had 
better all of you come down and help me.”’ 

McLean did not say much, but the next day 
we missed him. His room was locked. Roseberry 
telegraphed to him at Barnegat, Tuckerton and 
Atlantic City, and received a reply message from 
Sea Isle City the next day: “‘It is all right. You 
and Harvey had better come.”’ 

Roseberry would not let me see this telegram 
at first, for I was beginning to get interested 
again. I did not sleep much that night for 
thinking about those ingots. Before morning the 
desire to join McLean and Hart overcame my 
caution, and early in the forenoon I arranged a 
leave of absence and took the noon train for 
Atlantie City. 

I found Hart and McLean at Sea Isle City. 
They had the Susan covered with tarpaulin in 
a cove two miles away. High winds prevented 
us from going out in her either the next day or 
the day after, and about noon of this latter day 
whom should we see plodding through the loose 
sand but Roseberry! The “magic and mystery”’ 
of the thing had overcome him, too! 

“You needn’t laugh,” he said, when we all 
shouted. “I make little doubt that all four of us 
will yet meet our fate inside that submarine boat. 
But fools rush in.’’ 

There was a certain loyalty in his coming to 
join us against his better judgment that warmed 
our hearts to him, 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“The Extirpation of Rabbits,” “Heav- 
en’s Dead- Letter Office” and “ Revivals by 
Constitutional Methods” have been recently 
announced in Australian newspapers as subjects 
of Sunday discourses. So it appears that 
America is unfortunately not the only country 
where sensational titles are chosen to attract 
listeners to sermons. 

Since the supply of brains is not equal 
to the demand, the price of brains has gone up. 
The president of the new steel corporation is 
reported to receive a million-dollar salary 
Twenty years ago he began work for Mr. 
Carnegie at thirty dollars a month. Today, 
at the age of thirty-nine, he has outstripped 
every other wage-worker in the world. 

On the first day of July civil government 
will be instituted in the Philippine Islands. It 
is a pity that the glorious Fourth was not chosen 
for the great experiment. But let it be made 


when it may, every true-hearted American will | 


rejoice that the experiment is to be made, and | 


will hope that it may succeed. Perhaps the time | 
will come when every Filipino—even the captured | 
Aguinaldo—will look back upon it with satis- | 


faction. AF 

To abate the advertising nuisance—adver- 
tisements which are in themselves obnoxious or 
which are displayed in unsuitable places—legisla- 
tion is not always necessary. Such action as that 
recently taken by the Bill-Posters’ Association 
of England is quite as effective. A theatrical | 
manager perpetrated a sensational and vulgar 
poster. The bill-posters refused to put it up. 
Here is foundation for the hope that one day all 
public-spirited citizens will decline to use paint- 
pot and brush to disfigure the beauties of nature. 

Primroses are popular in England this 
week. The primrose is said to have been the 
favorite flower of the Earl of Beaconsfield, who 
died twenty years ago, April 19, 1881. The 
Primrose League was formed three years later, 
in the interest of the Conservative principles 
with which Beaconsfield’s career was identified, 
and it took his flower as its emblem. “The 
maintenance of religion, of the constitution of 
the realm, and of the imperial ascendancy of 
Great Britain” is the declared purpose of the 








league, which never forgets to wear its name- 
flower on the Beaconsfield anniversary—or to | 
rush into the forefront of the battle when a} 
general election comes. | 

Scores of old barns in Ohio have floors | 
and mangers of black walnut, put in fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, when the chief endeavor | 
of the pioneer was to clear the dense forests for 
ccops. So popular is black walnut furniture 
abroad that English and French agents buy even | 
old barn timbers and fence-rails. One of the few 
walnut groves left in Ohio was sold last month 
for export as lumber. The largest tree, eight feet 
in diameter at the stump, brought twelve hundred 
dollars. In view of this fact Arbor day suggests 
more than a sentiment; it hints also at a financial 
investment. Young people who plant walnut 
groves or avenues may live to reap substantial 
profits from the timber thereof. 

A woman prominent in smart society recently 
purchased a beautiful set of Dresden china 
coffee-cups, but the next day sent them back to | 
the store as not quite satisfactory. A clerk, 
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nervous excitement, multiplied states of the 
sensibilities—how clearly such mental conditions 
are disclosed as the chair responds to the human 
motive power! Memory cherishes pictures of 
infancy rocked to sleep, and of age resting in the 
familiar corner. Years have given the chair 
almost personal characteristics. Our dealers can 
sell rockers, and good ones, to our friends across 
the sea, but recollections are untransferable, and 
associations cannot be bought ready-made. 


“The American soldiers, in physique and 
intelligence, are superior to any other troops in 
the world,” said Lieutenant-Colone! Lee of the 
British army to an astonished House of Commons 
recently. The speaker was military attaché of 
the British Embassy at Washington during our 
| war with Spain, and accompanied our troops to 

Cuba. As a close student of military affairs, he 
| was familiar with the personnel of the armies 
|of the world, and was disposed to think the 
| British soldier second to no other. His Cuban 
|experiences led him to hold and his candor 
|impelled him to utter the compliment above 
quoted. Our soldiers in China, serving side by 
side with the best European troops, have been 
| outclassed by none in discipline, self-control and 
| courageous devotion to duty. 
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. THE MEANING OF DAY. 


The light of God shines overhead 
That men may work below. 


Bishop of Ripon. — 
e © 


THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL. 


HEN the farmers of Lexington, Concord 

and neighboring Massachusetts towns, 

early one April morning, about fifty 

years before the first number of The Companion 

was printed, turned sleepily out of bed and took 

down their muskets, it is not likely that they 
thought of themselves as makers of history. 

At that time there was no settled purpose of 

political separation from England. The most 


not have foreseen a seven years’ war as the 
result of that skirmish in eastern Massachusetts, 
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driven back to their quarters with knotted 
whips, as recently at St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, their original antipathy to the existing order 
is intensified. 

What becomes of these’ student radicals in 
later life? We look in vain for the revolutionary 
tendencies which might be expected from the 
annual infusion of student radicalism in the 
European populations. Perhaps the reason is 
that age brings conservatism. ‘The responsibili- 
ties of maturer life are sobering. At twenty-five, 
the late Count Andrassy made plots and built 
barricades in the cause of Hungarian liberty; 
later he served in high office the very government 
of the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary which 
had put a price upon his head. Possibly there 
are Andrassys among the student rioters of 
to-day. 
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THE LOOKING-FOR. 
*Tis exp makes a bl dear ; 
Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it were. 
Sir John Suckling. 


tati 
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THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 


T is depressing to feel oneself only one of five 
| hundred employees—and not an important 
one. It is natural that such a feeling should 
foster a notion that one is being slighted or 
overburdened, or possibly persecuted. When 
imagination goes to this length, work suffers as 
well as the worker. To save them both some 
of the great department stores have engaged 
discreet and tactful women whom they call 
“social secretaries.’’ 

The social secretary is an intermediary between 
the employer and the saleswoman, and her duty 
is to keep them both from making mistakes. 
She is not expected to overlook wrong-doing, but 
neither is she desired to remain silent when she 
thinks an employee is unjustly treated. She has 
authority to send a delicate girl home early on a 
stormy day. She can recommend a clever girl 
for promotion. She is qualified to “mother” the 
| sick and encourage the sensitive, and she must 





| far-sighted among the patriot statesmen could | be brave enough, if occasion arises, to tell her 


| employers unpalatable but wholesome truths. 
We hear of one social secretary who organized 
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two years later he travelled “‘in his own carri:;; 
to Savannah, which was then the southern: 3 
city, and spent three months in the South: ;;, 
‘States. Monroe, in 1817, went east to Portla: :. 
and west as far as Detroit. 

Jackson’s visit to the East in 1833 was | | 
short at Concord, New Hampshire, but Polk 
1847, extended his tour into Maine as far 
Augusta. The next nofable tours were those 
| President Johnson to Chicago in 1866, a 
'through the Northwest in 1868 — injudici 
undertakings both, which it is best to fonget. 

General. Grant and Mr. Arthur both visit.) 
New England during their respective terms 
office, but their journeys were in each case fv 
special purpose, and did not resemble the tov: 
of their predecessors and successors. 

In 1887 President Cleveland revived the giv 
old custom by visiting the West. In 1891 Pre 
dent Harrison went by a southwestern roi 
to the Mexican boundary of Texas, thence | 
California, and returned by another route, passin. 
on his way through most of the Western Stat. 
and Territories. Mr. MeKinley’s projected tri), 
will be his first formal, comprehensive journey. 

A President of the twentieth century cou 
hardly spare the time to touck the boundaries o‘ 
| the nation, as Washington and Monroe virtual!) 
| did. Happily, however, although our country 
has so greatly changed, we have had no occasioii 
to alter the rule of the earlier generations—t 
view the President not as the head of a party, 
but as the chief magistrate of the republic, and 
as such entitled to all respect and honor. 


* © 


“DOMESTIC UNIVERSITIES.” 


. HE homes of Maine,” says the superin- 
tendent of public schools in that state, 
“have been domestic universities.”” The 
definition is too good to be confined to a single 
state. The homes of America are domestic 
universities. 

The graduates of these universities are the 
men and women of the land. Usually they 
remain, like the “fellows’’ of English colleges, 
| “in residence,” and stand before the undergrad- 
|uates as living examples, for good or evil, of 





still less the creation of a great nation. Looking | among the saleswomen an insurance club, a | what they may attain unto. 


back through a century and a quarter, we can | mutual benefit association, and a social club that | 


For the undergraduates there are courses of 


appreciate the significance of the day far better | arranges for summer outings and winter parties. | instruction suited to every sort of mind and 


than those who had a share in making it famous. | Another hunted up a quiet farmhouse home for | temperament. 


Certain studies are “elective.” 


They saw only an immediate grievance to be | girls who were tired or ill, and sent them there, but through the earlier years the old-fashioned 
resisted, an immediate duty to be done; and and kept them there until they regained health. | system of prescribed courses is still followed in 
when Paul Revere summoned them, they went | But the social secretary’s best work is done in | the departments of Good Nature, Unselfishness 


forth, not counting the odds against them, not meeting the little needs of every day and advising | 


taking much thought of the consequences. 
The government which they opposed realized 
as little as they did the meaning of the day, else 


it would have tried concession instead of coercion, | 


and would perhaps have saved the American 
continent to England. 

We ourselves are living in times when history 
is being made rapidly. ‘The war in South Africa, 


the upheaval in China, the clashings of interest | 


among the European powers, the entrance of 
the United States into novel colonial and inter- 
national relations—these are events which will 
go not only to the making of history, but to the 

of geography. Even with the present 
facilities for rapid communication, it is doubtful 
if the most thoughtful observers of current 


events adequately appreciate their meaning. | 


Yet even an imperfect realization of it should 
lead to a keener and more intelligent interest in 
the news of the day. 


a 
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STUDENT RIOTING ABROAD. 


HE university undergraduate on the conti- 
nent of Europe takes to rioting almost as 
naturally as a duck to water. Sometimes, 

as happened about fifty years ago, he gets in 
the van of real popular movements against real 
tyranny, and then there are revolutions which 


returning the fragile things to the cases, touched | really revolve. More often he breaks out in 
something sticky. Investigation proved that the passionate mutiny on some provocation not clear 
cups had been used and washed carelessly. The to the world at large, and then there are a few 
frequency of such petty frauds calls for protest. | broken heads, a few arrests, convictions and 
Another incident has a pleasanter flavor. 
young college girl some years ago appeared in a | moves on as usual. 

pretty frock of a pattern which had been seen the Recently there have been simultaneous student 
day before on her richer roommate. A teacher | outbreaks in Spain, Portugal and Russia. In 
commented aloud on the poor taste of wearing | the first two countries the demonstrations were 
borrowed finery. The girl flushed, but remained | similar. In both the students chased Jesuits 
silent. At dinner the roommates appeared dressed and pelted religious establishments because they 
exactly alike. That timean older woman blushed. | stood for an obnoxious influence in politics. 
The student who had controlled herself has since | But the Latin and Slav are not farther apart 
been honored as one of the first ladies of the land. | in distance than they are in temperament. If 
To. scorn to sail under false colors is one | there was a common cause for what went on in 
thing ; to attribute false flags to others, without Moscow and St. Petersburg, and in Madrid and 
strong evidence, is quite a different thing. Lisbon, it must be found in student nature or 

— | the conditions of student life. 

An American consul reports from Ger-| For one thing, student exuberance abroad lacks 
many that rocking-chairs, which he says are| natural methods of expression. The Russian 
almost unknown in many parts of that country, | student does not play football; the Spanish 
are gradually growing in favor in his district. | student knows nothing of *varsity races. If 
The chairs are of American make. A stock of | they did, they would have less zeal for politics. 
oak rockers brought good prices. Persons who! The spirit of recklessness, which prompts an 
use the chairs for the first time miss certain) American student to no more desperate crime 
associations which with us are inseparably con- than the stealing of a sign, impels the continental 
nected with what have been called “cradles for | youth to try conclusions with the police. 
grown-up babies.” Generations of comfort-| The dependence of the universities upon the 
seekers have made the rocker a central article | government strengthens this tendency. In 


of furniture. There is a peculiar expressiveness | American colleges discipline is a matter for the 
in its use. No one has formulated a language of | faculty, but in continental Europe there are 
the rocking-chair, but the varied motions reveal | always the police and perhaps the Cossack in 
Ease, contentment, reverie, | the background. 


moods in the user, 





A | punishments, and the machinery of government | 


| her associates for their physical, intellectual and 
moral good. “The firm” may seem remote and 
inaccessible, but this just and sympathetic woman 
stands very near. 

Wherever the experiment has been made, 
apparently, the social secretary has become a 
fixture. Efforts like hers profit the employer as 
well as the employees, because they directly 
promote that spirit of willing service which adds 
so much to a worker’s value. Once convinced 


simply a part of a money-making machine,—that 
she is the object of good-will and kindly remem- 
brance,—the girl in the department store solves 
her personal ‘‘labor problem,” as we all may 


it cheerfully. 
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THE PENCIL AND THE PEN. 


ICTORIAL caricatures of public men, 
usually called “cartoons,” play an impor- 
tant part in the political controversies of 
the day. It has even been asserted—but this 


& 


the editorial articles does the modern newspaper 
chiefly mold public opinion. 


ture does possess great power cannot be denied. 
One such has been known to produce an 
international complication; domestic policies 
have frequently been influenced by them. The 
notorious Tweed is reported to have said that it 
| was Nast’s pictures, and not what the editors 
wrote about him, that he really feared. ; 
Most public men, here and abroad, now take 
caricatures good-naturedly. This seems to be 
especially true of President McKinley; he 
recently received from a New York publishing 
firm a book of cartoons, and although he figured 
prominently in them, he enjoyed the gift. Occa- 


that she is not held in disdain or viewed as | 


solve our own, by doing her best work and doing | 


is an exaggeration—that by them rather than by | 


That an occasional exceptionally clever carica- | 


and Generosity. The experience of all the ages 
has shown that these branches must be mastered 
early by every student who hopes to graduate 
with credit. 

The “college spirit”’ of loyalty to the institution 
of which one is a member is a part of the very 
life of the true collegian. Family, school, business, 
profession—all gain most from the graduates of 
the domestic university which has given its boys 
and girls the largest share of this spirit. 

If the alumni, holding their degrees with and 
without ‘‘honors” and “highest honors,” are the 
citizens of the world, so, too, are the students 
who—alas !—have failed. The domestic univer- 
sity is the alma mater responsible for them all. 
Like every other institution, she must depen 
for her successes and her failures upon what her 
members, young and old, do for her and for each 
| other. 





® 
“AWESOME BEASTS.” 


| J N the course of a recent discussion of the 
| antipathy of most women to mice, a New York 
| lawyer related a curious incident. An Italian 
was trying, on a street corner, to sell white mice, 
| one of which, by way of attracting the attention of 
| the passers-by, he allowed to sit upon his hat-brim. 
Two women noticed the mouse, and stopped. 
| ‘The owner lifted it down and began to describe its 
good qualities—its tameness, its beauty, its docility 
| —in the hope of effecting a sale. In the middle of 
| his discourse the little creature made a sudden 
| spring, and alighted upon the arm of one of the 
women. She gazed for a moment with dilating 
| eyes of horror, and then, with a loud shriek, fell in 
| a faint to the sidewalk. She was carried into the 
nearest shop, and it was twenty minutes before 
she recovered consciousness. 
| The curious thing about it was that a policema) 
attracted by the commotion, recognized her as 3 
daring criminal, whose portrait was in the rogue’s 
gallery, and whose offenses against the law ha 
been accompanied by violence; she had bev) 
twice convicted of assaults with knife and pistv! 


| 





a“ - will wound the feelings of its | Yet this lawless and dangerous virago collaps«« 

subject, either by casting ridicule upon earnest at contact with a mouse! 

aspirations which he regards as worthy, or byan| Charles Reade, the novelist, recognized tiv 

unpleasant exaggeration of some personal defect complete dissociation between this shudderit 

or weakness. | antipathy and any feebleness of will or courayz 
This suggests the line at which caricaturing | In one of his best tales his Seotch heroine, 

should stop. Where it gives personal offense dauntiless fisher-girl, who has dared the elemet'' 


and serves no public use it is inexcusable. 


& 
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THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY. 
RESIDENT McKINLEY’S visit to the 


first long journey that a President has taken 


it is desirable that he should meet the people. 





Washington, in 1789, made a triumphal progress 


South and West will be by no means the | 
st 
during his term of office. It would be easy, | 
indeed, to maintain an argument that every 
President should make such a tour. The people 
are always glad to see their chief magistrate, and | 


| all her days, and has but a moment previous!) 
| braved the wrath of a drunken sailor, shrink 


terrified from a captive mouse with a string tic: 
to its leg, which a small child tries to show to lh 
| A friend points out her inconsistency. 
“A mouse is an awesome beast; it’s no like © 

man,” explains Christie, ingenuously. 

To most women, and not a few men, mice 3! 
ill “awesome” beasts. Nevertheless, as ©' 
modern outdoor girls continue to improve tl 
nerve and eliminate hysteria, the number W''" 
scream, faint or lose their self-control at the sis’! 
of a seared little gray shadow skittering harmle- 
across the floor, tends steadily to decrease. 1! 


| may not like a mouse any better than their gre''' 


grandmothers did; but neither do they like to 


After students have been | through New England as far east as Portsmouth ; | a mouse render them ridiculous. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM AN EARLY NUMBER OF THE COMPANION. 


Mongolia” with Sven Hedin, the explorer ; 
to “A Russian Village” with Princess 
Kropotkin, and into the heart of Africa 
with Stanley. This is only another way 
of saying that steam and electricity have 
brought the four corners of the world 
together and made us neighbors to all the 
peoples of the earth. 

The desire of the editors to make an 
attractive paper soon led them to introduce 
illustrations. The first volumes contained 
none, but during the fourth year a single 
small woudcut appeared each week. The 
illustrations here reproduced appeared in 
early volumes. For the times they were 
good, but they need only be compared 
with the other illustrations in this issue 
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| which Mr. Ford assumed’ control was one of 
| literary wealth. He was quick to see this and to 
| turn it to the advantage of his readers. Harriet 
| Beecher Stowe, Louise Chandler Moulton, Eliz- 

abeth Stuart Phelps, Virginia F. Townsend, | 
| Lucy Larcom, Rebecca Harding Davis, Louisa | 
| M. Alcott, “Grace Greenwood,” C. A. Stephens 

and J. T. Trowbridge were among those whose 
| contributions soon made the paper known all 
| over the country. 


Encouraging Young Writers. 


RAAVANY of these writers were then young, | 
[XH and some, indeed, made their first literary 
venture in the columns of The Com- | 
|panion. One of that number, Mr. C. A. 


4 BIRTHDAY is always an occasion for | of The Companion to show how great also has | Stephens, has been a favorite with Companion 


"a associations, and when it happens to | 
be the seventy-fifth birthday, something of | 
reminiscence and personal recollection is surely 
permissible, and perhaps expected. 
With this issue The Companion enters upon 
a year which marks three-quarters of a century 
of existence. The changes which have taken | 
place during that long period are many, and to 
those whose acquaintance with the paper is | 
comparatively recent, some account of earlier | 
days may be of interest. 
It was on April 16, 1827, that the first number | 
of The Youth’s Companion appeared, a little, | 
four-page paper about nine inches by twelve. 
The publishers had a very definite end in mind, 
which was to make a paper for young people— | 
one which would interest them and at the same | 
time direct their attention to the beauties of 
Christian character, the value of education, the | 
importance of industry, thrift and upright living. 
The period was, comparatively, one of literary | 
poverty. Books were few, and too expensive | 
for ordinary people to possess. There were | 


/one to which he could give his 


| mind, and an almost instinctive 


The first editor of The Com- 
panion served until 1857. His 
advanced age then led him to sell 
the paper to Daniel S. Ford and 
John W. Olmstead. Mr. Ford soon 
became the editor-in-chief, and a 
few years later bought Mr. Olm- 
stead’s interest and thus became 
doubly the head of the paper, and 
remained so until his death, in 1899. 

The new editor, like Mr. Willis, 
was a man of deep religious feel- 
ing and beautiful character. The 
purpose of The Companion was 


whole heart, and he did give it 
unreservedly. Moreover, he had 
enormous energy, great capacity 
for work, a keen and well-trained 


perception of what would interest 
his readers. 
The paper at once began to 


AK greeting old friends and renewing old | been the progress of the age in this direction. readers for more than thirty years. The story 
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and had reached Washington the next day, and 
added that I had used the money obtained for my 
stories to make the trip: He laughed heartily, 


| and after a little thought said: 


“**] will pay you ten dollars each for such stories 
as that of the odd patent, which you personally 
know to be true and accurate in detail; and you 
need not hesitate to bring me as many as you can 
write.’ 

“That trip to Washington was the first of 
many journeys, undertaken for The Companion, 
under Mr. Ford’s direction, and of my thirty-one 
years’ connection with the paper.” 

Mr. Ford’s editorship lasted more than forty 
years. He took the paper when the circulation 
was less than five thousand; he lived to see it 
more than five hundred thousand. He found 
it with a few well-known contributors; he left it 
with many of the greatest names of the period 
on its pages. Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, Whittier, Holmes, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Parkman, Howells, 
Hardy, Froude, Freeman, Julia 
Ward Howe, Wilkie Collins, 
Kipling and a host of others 
almost as well known are among 
them. 

Hardly less remarkable was 
the far-sighted wisdom with 
which he planned for the per- 
manency of the paper which 
he believed was, and which he 
intended always should be, a 
power for good. 

During the early days of his 
ownership Mr. Ford himself did 
almost all of the work, both of 
the editorial and of the business 
department; but as the circula- 
tion grew and the paper was 
enlarged and its scope broad- 
ened it became necessary for 


no public libraries, in the modern sense, no | show the influence of his fresh and vigorous | of his first meeting with Mr. Ford is character- him to increase his corps of assistants. These 


American magazines of the first importance, | 
no pictures of any artistic value within reach of | 
those who needed them most. Excepting the | 
Bible, the only reading-matter in the average | 
household was a few distinctly religious books 
and perhaps a religious weekly, suited, no doubt, | 
to the tastes of the elders, but neither interesting 
nor comprehensible to the younger members of 
the family. 


personality. 
kept very consistently to the plan which they 
had mapped out in their prospectus, and from 
the first the little paper contained an excellent 
variety of matter— ‘brief narratives, familiar 
illustrations, short biographies and amusing 
anecdotes.”’ 

These bits of humor, which began to appear in 
The Companion at an early date, must have 
lent a welcome spice of refreshment to that 


| serious-minded age. One such from the second 


| volume, although it seems a trifle old-fashioned, 


A Remarkable Announcement. 
Ni HESE conditions were well known to the 
AG founders of The Companion. In the | 

prospectus of the first number, they | 
said: “Our children are born to higher destinies | 


than their fathers; they will be actors in a far | shall no more be put upon by his sister, and | looked at me for a moment and 


advanced period of the church and the world. 
Let their minds be formed, their hearts prepared, 
and their characters moulded for the scenes and 
the duties of a brighter day.”” A remarkable | 
announcement! for it not only met with prompt 
approval then, but it has stood the test of all the 
years that have since passed. It has required 
no modification, and is, so far as it goes, as true 
a statement of the aims of The Companion in 
1901 as it was in 1827. 

The first publishers were Nathaniel Willis 
(father of N. P. Willis, the poet, and of the 
popular writer well known as “Fanny Fern’’) 
and Asa Rand, his partner. They were men of 
experience in editorial work, and, as other parts | 
of their prospectus showed, of broad views, good | 
judgment and worthy ideals. Of the 
matter which the new paper was to 
contain, they said: “It will not take the 
form of discussion, or argument, and 
controversy will be entirely excluded. 
It will aim to ineuleate truth by brief 
narratives, familiar illustrations, short 
biographies and amusing anecdotes. It 
will attempt to excite attention to good 
things by entertaining matter.” And 
then they added these words, which show 
how seriously they regarded their new 
undertaking, and how justly they valued 
the responsibilities they were assuming: 
“For ourselves, as editors, we can only 
say that we are fathers, and we hope 








still keeps something of its savor: 

“An advertisement for a young gentleman 
who has left his parents states that ‘if Master 
Jackey will return to his disconsolate parents he 


shall be allowed to sweeten his own tea.’ ”’ 


A Growth Without Change. 


MgO the end of the editorship of Mr. Willis 
ag the paper remained what it was in the 

beginning, a periodical for children. Mr. 
Ford recognized the firm foundations of good 
sense and moral purpose upon which it was 
established, and so far as those went he intro- 
duced no change; but he made great additions. 
He enlarged the idea of its fundamental purpose, 
“Helpful service to the young,” by adding, “and 
to the family in general.’”” He changed the form 


and his ready encouragement of it. 


“It was a snowy morning in January, 1870,” | 
says Mr. Stephens, “‘when, on one of my earliest | 
visits to Boston, I first ventured into The Com- | 
panion office. I ascended two flights of stairs, 
and after some moments of hesitation, tapped 
at the door of a narrow room having a. tall coal- | 
stove at one end and a window on Washington 
| Street at the other. At a desk by this window | 

sat Mr. Ford. 

“We had never met. I saw an alert man of 
| medium size, almost youthful in appearance, | 
| but with an air of decisiveness, 





Mr. Willis and his partner had | istic of the editor’s quick perception of ability | men he chose always with a view to the future. 


He insisted that even those engaged for the most 
subordinate positions should be men of sufficient 
capacity to fill higher places as they grew older, 
and all of them he imbued with his own spirit 
and trained in his own methods. When, there- 
fore, his health permitted him to labor no more, 
he was able to commit his work with confidence 
to the hands of those who knew his noble 
ambitions for the future of The Companion, 
and were pledged to carry them out. 

More than two years have elapsed since then. 
Of the continued success which has come to The 





strength of purpose and moral 
| worth. What he saw—well, he 


smiled. 

“It was a kindly smile, and it 
emboldened me to say that I had 
| brought in three stories which I 
| hoped to sell. 
| “Clearly Mr. Ford had not 
| supposed from what he saw that 
I was a promising contributor. 
| ‘To write for The Companion 
| requires certain peculiar gifts,’ he 
| began to say, and his tones made 
it plain that he doubted my pos- 
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session of them. But seeing that A MAP OF TH 


I was loath to depart, he added, ‘I 


E UNITED STATES TO-DAY, SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE COMPANION, 


from four pages to eight, he added new and | will look at your stories, and tell you what I | Companion, the present editors do not wish to 


attractive departments, and above all, he began 


| think to-morrow.’ 
“In those days hope was large in me. | 
‘If he takes one of them, and I think he | 








will,’ I said to myself as I went down | 
the stairs, ‘and if he pays me ten dollars | 
for it, I will go to New York. If he 
takes two of them, I will go to New| 
York and to Philadelphia; and if he| 
should buy the three, I will go on to 
Washington.’ I had never been even 
to New York, and had a great desire to 
see the world. 

“Promptly at nine next morning I 
presented myself. Mr. Ford was already 
at his desk, busily at work, but he did not 
keep me waiting. ‘I like the sketches 
which you left with me,’ he said. ‘I 








Christian fathers, who know practically 
the anxieties of parents.” A paper 
established under such auspices could hardly fail | 
to be an uplifting publication. 


to be also interesting and popular. The readers | surpassed. Thus it was, that, finding The | from one dollar upward, for stories. 


A MAP: OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1827, WHEN THE COMPANION 
FIRST APPEARED. 


to gather a list of contributors which, in its | 


will buy the three if you are willing to 
accept seven dollars for each.’ 
“That was not so much as I had hoped for, 


This one proved | present extent and character, has never been | but at that time I was accepting all cash offers, 


Well do I 


of The Companion to-day would consider the | Companion a juvenile periodical, he accepted | remember the order for twenty-one dollars which 
volume of 1827 amusingly old-fashioned. The | it as such, and without ever allowing it to lose | Mr. Ford wrote on half a sheet of note-paper. 


readers of that day found it invitingly new- | 


interest for the young folk for whom it was 


“T was gone a week, and on my return carried 


lashioned. That fact alone shows strikingly | originally designed, he widened its sphere so as | Mr. Ford an account of a curious patent. It was 
how the country has grown and how conditions | to make it the most representative family paper | a strange narrative, and when I called next day 


have changed. 

A good illustration of this change is afforded | 
by the articles of travel. 
believed that such articles would interest both | 
old and young, and also serve to impart informa- | 
‘on and broaden the mind. But he was able | 
‘0 satisfy the craving of his readers by printing 
“An Account of a Journey to Hartford, Connect- | 
‘cut, from the Central Part of Massachusetts.” 
\rticles of travel which will appear in The 
CLompanion this year take the reader “Through | 





in the world. 
Nothing in the history of The Companion 


this growth without change, this closeness with 
which the original plan has been adhered to 
even down to the present day, while the size of 
the paper has been increased, its circulation | 
extended a hundredfold, its territory widened | 
until it embraces a continent. 

If the period when The Companion was 
established was one of literary poverty, that in 





Mr. Ford asked me, almost severely, whether I 
could vouch for its entire accuracy. I replied 


The editor of 1827|is more interesting or more remarkable than | that I could. 


“*But how do you know?’ he demanded. 

“T said that I had seen the device at the Patent 
Office and heard the account there. 

“*When ?’ he asked. 

“*Tast Thursday,’ I replied. 

“* *Why, you were here last Tuesday morning !’ 
he remarked, observing me keenly. 

“J explained that I had set off that afternoon 
| 


speak here; but this anniversary seems to them 
a fit occasion for a word of another sort—an 
intimate and personal word to their readers. 


A Word of Thanks. 


"Eyal is a word of thanks and appreciation for 
the sympathy and approval with which 
the purpose of The Companion has been 
recognized ; a word of gratitude for support and 
approbation evinced not merely in the number of 
subscribers, and in terms of subscriptions extend- 
ing to fifty and sixty and even seventy years, but 
still more in the letters which reach the office 
from far-off and unknown friends. 

They have come from the Missouri bride who 
has read the paper since childhood, and encloses 
an invitation to her wedding, “as to one whom 
she considers a near and dear friend.’”’” They 
have come from the gray-haired missionary 
veteran in far-off Turkey in Asia, who says: ‘‘I 
like you for the high ideals of character you set 
forth; I like you for the stimulus you give to 
courage, patience, heroism and devotion to duty ; 
I like you for your efforts to promote love of 
country and true patriotism.” And they have 
come from the bereaved father who writes to tell 
an old friend of the pleasure which the little boy 
who is gone had found in the paper during his 
few short years. 

These letters speak a finer language than that 
of dollars and cents. They make it impossible 
to regard the publishing of a paper for American 
homes as merely the manufacturing of a product 
to be sold for a price. They strengthen and 
inspire; and it is in them that the editors find 
their best warrant for the confidence with which 
they look forward to future anniversaries. 
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HEN April is in her genial mood, 
And leafy smells are in the wood, 
In sunny nook, by bank or brook, 
Behold this lovely sisterhood. 


A spirit sleeping in the mold, 
And tucked about by leafage old, 
Opens an eye blue as the sky, 
Nor deems that she is overbold. 


Before a leaf is on the tree, 

Before I see the bumblebee, 

She hears a voice, “Arise, rejoice,” 
And in furry vestments greeteth me. 


Before the oven-bird has sung, 

Or thrush or chewink found a tongue, 
She ventures out and looks about, 
And once again the world is young. 


Sometimes she stands in white array, 
Sometimes as pink as dawning day, 
Or every shade of azure made, 

And oft with breath as sweet as May. 


Sometimes she bideth all alone, 

And lifts her cup beside a stone, 

A child at play along the way, 

When all her happy mates have flown. 


Again in bands she beams around, 
And brightens all the littered ground, 
And holds the gaze in leafless ways— 
A concert sweet without a sound. 


Like robin’s song or bluebird’s wing, 
Or throats that make the marshes ring, 
Her beaming face and winsome grace 
Are greetings from the heart of spring. 


* ¢ 
HOW HE CONQUERED THE PLUMBER. 


esa” N one of the suburbs of 
New York there lived, not 
long ago, a plumber who, 
as a workman, enjoyed the 
respect of his community. 
No one could solder a leaky 
pipe better or at less ex- 
pense; but although his 
heart was kindly, his tongue 
was sharp. Oaths had lost 

a their significance to him— 
he used somany. As for his faith, he had none. 

He believed neither in God nor man. For 
years he had not been seen to enter a church 
except to repair the furnace or the gas-pipes. 

There had recently moved into this same suburb 
a young doctor. He had two small children, just 
at the age to be “‘troublesome comforts,”’ never 
still, and never ceasing to want time and atten- 
tion. While struggling to establish a practice 
the doctor took in several house patients, with 
their attendant nurses, to help out his income. 
These, with his office calls and outside profes- 
sional work, were a steady drain upon his 
sympathy and patience. 

During a cold winter the water-pipes burst in 
the doctor’s house, and the plumber was called. 
This troublesome and expensive accident seemed 
almost the climax of ill fortune, and weighed 
heavily upon the family. Repairs proved to be 
complicated, and nearly a week was consumed 
in finishing them. 

The plumber, wise in the ways of households 
and sardonic in his knowledge of the failings of 
people,—failings that are often not apparent to 
the outer world, although freely and constantly 
betrayed in the seclusion of home,—entered upon 
his work with his accustomed dexterity and 
rudeness. It was thus that he met the new 
doctor for the first time. 








Gentle in manner and speech, of unruffled | 
temper,—soothing and yet cheerful,—the ee | 
cian refused to become exasperated under these 
trying conditions. He met the plumber with a | 
smile that gave no hint of his inward trouble, or 
of the emptiness of his purse. Where in another 
home anger, harsh words or reproaches might 
have been stimulated by so confused a state of 
things, here, through the example of the master 
of the house, peace seemed to have come to stay. 
The doctor never argued for it. He lived it, and 
it had to be. 

As the days went on, the plumber found in his 
heart an unfamiliar feeling toward the members 
of this strange household. His own gentler 
language and bearing were a surprise even to 
himself. 

When, with uncomfortable anticipations, the 
doctor asked for his bill, the plumber said : 

“TI ain’t got a bill against you, doctor. I’ve 
enjoyed this job, and I don’t want to be paid 
for it.’’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” gasped the 
doctor. 

The mechanic was silent for a few seconds. 

“Well,” he said. slowly, “I’ve been in almost 
every house around here, and I know ’em all. 





And yours is the first place I’ve been in where 
everybody seems to live as if they believed what 
the Bible and the ministers keep saying. I| 





ain’t going to be a worse man for this job. If 
you’re sensitive about the bill, you can take it 
out when my children have the measles. I’ve 
seen folks enough that try to get the better 


‘of their plumbers, but you’ve got the best of 


me.”’ 
And so he had. ‘The better nature of a rough 


|and godless man had been awakened and won 
' by a Christian gentleman. 


* ©¢ 


HE LEARNED ENGLISH. 


UT for the energy and national pride of 
B Guzman Blanco, ‘‘The Regenerator of V en- 
ezuela,” the city of Caracas and the country 
at large would never have reached their present 
stage of progress. The manner in which he 
learned the English language affords an excellent 
illustration of his remarkable industry and deter- 
mination. While he was president he made up 
his mind to master English thoroughly, and one 
evening summoned Doctor Ernst, of the university 
faculty, to the palace. It was ten o’clock before 
he was at leisure. Then he bustiled into the library 
to see Doctor Ernst. 


Enon “idl he said, “I want you to teach me 
nglish.” 

ie ery well,” was the reply, “when shall we 
begin?” 


“Now.” 

“But 1 brought no text-books with me,” said the 
doctor. ‘I will get a ee to-morrow, and then 
we can take it up. The best way is to begin like a 
child, at the beginning.” 

The president opened a drawer of his desk and 
took out a well-thumbed primer, the property of 
his little daughter. 

“T have been through this b fee? he said, 
“and understand it. Ask me about it and see.” 
The professor took the book and put the dictator 

ah cg « Fags examination as he would have 
a child. 

‘Very good,” he said, an hour later. ‘‘To-morrow 

Be will take the next higher book and have another 


if you are not weary, to on 
fe a Engl lish 


ply. “I have some 
books here,” and going to the shelf he took down 
a “Life of John C. Calhoun.” 

The two men, sitting side by side, commenced 
with the first line, the professor pronouncing and 
explaining, word by word, sentence by sentence, 
and the dictator Ss everything after him 
until each point was impressed on his mind. 

They kept at work thus until two o’clock in the 
morning, when Guzman Blanco yawned and looked 
at his watch. 

“T was L L- five o’clock this morning,’ he said, 


“and have been working hard all day. 1 think we 
had better ap here.” 
“‘When shall I come again?” asked the doctor. 


“At ten o’clock to-morrow night,” was the reply. 
And for several months the two men, both of 
them mature and famous, sat down in the library 
at ten o’clock every night and read the “Life of 


Calhoun,” often keeping up the lesson until two Alle 


or three o’clock in the morning. When the bulky 
volume was finished the general could not only 
read but speak English very well. 


® © 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


HENEVER the discussion in the national 
W House of Representatives waxes so 

warm that a group of men may be seen 
standing in eager interest about the one who is 
speaking, somebody will be noticed in the group 
writing as if “for dear life.” This is the official 
reporter, sometimes called the “perambulating 
stenographer,” because he has to go from place to 
place in the House, where he can hear best. In 
the Senate a seat at a table in front usually 
answers all the reporter’s purposes. But such is 
the size of the House, with its inevitable confusion, 
that there he has to seek a seat, or standing-room, 
within a few feet of the speaker. 


The shorthand notes thus taken the official 
stenographer carries to a quiet room in the base- 


ment of the Capitol, where he reads into a gone 
hone what has been said. poune, men with ears 
keyboard of 


the graphophone and hands on 
a typewriter “write this out.” Itis then submitted 
to the author for any correction that he may desire 
to make. Sometimes he hands in a written copy of 
his remarks in advance; this saves the necessity 
of a shorthand report altogether. 

In whatever form the gpocchee are taken, they 
all appear in full in a daily publication known as 
the Congressional Record. At the close of a 
session like that just ended these daily issues are 
compiled into bound volumes, which may be found 
in most libraries. In them is stored away a vast 
amount of information on a great variety of topics. 

Shorthand writing made ce | complete the 
reports of all such public debates. It is a questio’ 
however, whether the briefer accounts of the 0) 
days were not quite as serviceable. One report is 
like a Photograph, and the other like a painting, 
of what has n said; and while the photograp 
is much the more accurate of the two, the scenes 
in a score of photographs might be condensed into 
one painting, and perhaps improved in the process. 
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IN THE GRASP OF A TIGER. 


HE Wide World Magazine prints the expe- 
riences of a hunter who had a most unpleas- 
ant encounter with a man-eating tiger in 
Assam. He and his companions were watching 
upon the veranda of their bungalow for this same 
tiger, and had grown sleepy. The hunter, in 
despair of a visit from the tiger that night, leaned 
his rifle against the wall, and put hand and arm, 
as far as the elbow. round the veranda wall in 
order to bend forward and take a final look outside. 


At that moment he felt his wrist seized in the jaws 
of the tiger with such a grip that he was powerless 
to resist. With a shout, “Help! The tiger has 

ot me!” he stopped backward off the veranda 
the ground, yielding himself to the animal, as 
he knew that a struggle would result in instant 
death. The pain was excruciating, for the great 
teeth of the tiger were crushing through the flesh 
and bones of the wrist. 

As for the rest of the any. they had been dozing 
in long cane chairs, with their guns beside them. 
In the confusion of their hasty awakening fear 
seized them, and they rushed into the bungalow, 
closing the doors. 

Meanwhile the victim of the tiger’s cunning was 
walking at the side of the man-eater, every depres- 
sion in the ground causing him intense pain as the 
brute’s teeth jarred and wrenched the bones of 
his wrist. He says: 

“We had proceeded in this manner for some 
fifty yards when we neared a nullah, or dry water- 
course, which formed a boundary between the bun- 
galow compound and the tea bushes on the other 
side. In a moment I realized that if the monster 


THE YOUTH'S 








COMPANION. 


got me into this nullah, I was doomed. I gave 
one poet, heartrending shout for pele. 

“This was enough for young Radcliffe. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he burst through the back 
door, rifle in hand,—to which, by the way, he had 
affixed the bayonet,—and hurried to my rescue. 

“The tiger brought me to the brink of the 
nullah, and I ere | that help was at hand,—for 
Radcliffe had shou » Hold on: I’m coming!’— 
drew back as far as my strength would permit. 
Upon this the Ln aed turned deliberately round, 
facing me, and rising on his hind legs, placed his 
enormous front paws on my shoulders, never for 
one instant loosing the grip had on my wrist. 

“I exerted my whole strength—and I am a 
powerful man—to withstand the forward pressure 
of this heavy beast, throwing one leg back to act 
as a stay, and wondering how soon I should be 
overcome by the tiger’s superior weight. 

“Then came a flash and a loud report, and the 
tiger fell over backward, loosening his grip on me 
as he fell. ‘Run for your life, man! 
Radcliffe, and I needed no second warning. 

“I was weak from n_ and loss of blood, and 
Radcliffe had Vay he bungalow some seconds 
before I reached it. The tiger, meanwhile, had 
partially recovered himself, and was on his legs 
again, and once more chasing me. As I placed 
my foot on the step I was hurled forward into the 
center of the room, the door giving way with my 
weight, and the tiger fell across my body, dead.” 











EARIED one, 
Rest a little in the sun. 

Here is April come behind you, 
With a blessing on your head ;— 
Rains unshed, 
And her loving hands that blind you 
While she queries, ‘‘Who am I?” 
Of the darkened eye. 
Oh, I heard the winter pass ;— 
Came a sigh from waking grass 
That should wake a daffodilly! 
April and uprising now, and all the 

kin of lily! 


* ¢@ 


DINING IN CHINA. 


WRITER in Blackwood says that when the 
guests arrive at a Chinese dinner, there is 


due presentation, with a constant inter- to 


change of courtesies. This is the formula usually 
observed at first meetings: 


“Your honorable name is ——?” 

“My obscure patronymic is Hu. You have not 
honored me with yours.” 

“My insignificant appellation is Ma. Your 
palace is situated ——? 

—— hovel is in the Bamboo Bough 


If the other man wears a mustache, a token of 
maturity, the next question is: 
“What may be your honorable old age?” 


But if the s er is clean shaven, and therefore 


below forty, another formula is used. 


“Alas!” he replies, “I have wasted thirty-nine 
years.” 

When the number of guests is complete, there 
ensues a tremendous encounter of good manners. 
Although the question of precedence is all settled 
beforehand, each man must simulate an immov- 
able determination to accept only the lowest place 
Ne he is promoted by the host’s ‘Friend, go up 

er.” 

he table is already laid with an imposing show. 
There is the regulation number of regulation 
dishes, marshal regulation order: quaint 
porcelain stands filled with slices of oranges, pears 
or cold goose; towers of purple quince jelly. 
grapes, or shredded chicken-breast; saucers of 
shrimps salted in their skins, and the famous e Zs, 
reserved for years in lime and served, sliced, in 
ds of brown jelly. Hot wine of various brands 

is offered throughout, in small cups. 

When all are seated and ready for the fray, the 
host raises his cup and says: 

oy us - ny a 

e guests reply: 
“Thanks! Thanks!” 
Then ip! fall to, with chop-sticks, picking now 
8 


from one dish, now from another, in piquant con- 
trast of sweet, sour and salt. 


* 


HOW WELLINGTON WAS WHIPPED. 


ANY a military hero would dread to have 
M told the story of how he was taught to 
win his battles. Especially would he 
dislike the reminder if the lesson had come in the 
form of a sound drubbing at the hands of a girl. 
A recent English visitor to Wales picked up the 
following story of Arthur Wellesley at the Trevor 
homestead, upon the Welsh frontier. 


Memories of the at Duke of Wellington hang 
about the place, for his grandmother was a Trevor, 
aff, Dungannon, and here the future conqueror 
of Napoleon was wont to spend his holidays when 
a boy at Eton. 

Here, too, he experienced the most serious 
defeat of his memorable career ; for, falling into a 
quarrel with a farmer’s son over a game of marbles, 
he became engaged in a hand-to-hand fight. The 
future duke was doing well, and was about to 
hoist the flag of victory, when the farmer boy’s 
big sister came running out with a wet towel. 

he advent of the ssians at Waterloo was 
scarcely more fortunate for the duke and his 
friends than the arrival of this stalwart girl was 
for his boyish enemy. Nor, according to all 
accounts, was the defeat of the French more 
crushing than the utter discomfiture of young 
Wellesley upon this occasion. 


* © 


THE MONKEY AND THE MATCH-BOX. 


ONKEYS are always happy if they have 
plenty to eat and something to play with. 
Prof. R. L. Garner, in his “Apes and 
Monkeys,” says that he recalls no investment 
which ever yielded a greater return in pleasure 
than a certain little pocket match-safe, which cost 
twenty-five cents. He gave it to a little monkey, 
Nellie by name, after putting into it a small key 
to make it rattle, and some bits of candy. 

She rattled the box and found much pleasure in 
the noise. I showed her how to press the s ring 
in order to open the box, but her little blac’ 
fingers were not strong enough to release the 
spring. 
however, she caught the idea and knew that the 
spring was the secret which held the box closed. 

hen she found that she could not open it with 
her fingers, she tried it with her teeth. Failing in 
this, she turned to the wall, and standing upright 
on the top of her cage, she took the box in both 
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hands and struck the spring against the wall \:;)\; 
the lid flew op : 
delighted at_the result, «:,, 


en. 
She was pertoutty » al 
for the hundredth time, at least, I closed the }.. 
for her to open it again. 

The next time Nellie received the match-s.:, 
she was in her cage, and through its meshes -:. 
could not reach the wall. She had nothing aguai;, 
which to strike the spring to force it open. 

After oa and striking the box seve; ,; 
times against wires of the cage, she discovey... 
a block of wood about six inches square. s 
took this and mounted her perch. ancing { 
block on the perch, she held it with the left ,% 
while with the right foot she clung to the pe: 
With her tail wound around the meshes of the ca, 
to steady herself, she carefully adjusted the mat: 
box in such a manner as to pr her fingers fro; ; 
the blow. Then she struck the spring against ||: 
block of wood, and the lid flew open. 

PL Sad screamed with delight as she held : 

e box. 


* © 


FIRE. 


T seems almost a wondgr that the world is 1, 
| burned up, when one realizes what stran. 
circumstances may cause a disastrous fir: 
In one case the peaceful crawling of an insect s:: 
a building on fire. Some cotton waste had bev; 
used with mineral oil, and then thrown away. 


An unlucky insect crawled through that oi!- 
saturated waste, and came out A with some 0; 
the oily fibers adhering to its y. Then it pe: 
ambulated round the building, coming at last tv 
the gas-jet to meet its fate. cotton fibers, sti!| 
adhering to its body, caught fire, and the unfortu 
nate insect dropped blazing to the floor, setting 
the place on fire. 

Cotton waste was also partly responsible fo) 
nother curious fire. This time an electric spark 
did the mischief, mm | from a belt to some con 

ucting subst near it and communicating wit! 
the cotton. 

The Railway and Engineering Review, borrow- 
ing from an ~) exchange, gives two instances 
of fire caused by water. In the first case a flood 
caused the water to rise inside a factory until it 
reached a pile of iron - When they came in 
contact with the water, they oxidized so rapidly 
that ae became intensely hot, and at last set fire 
to woodwork near them, and the building was 
destroyed. 

In the other case the water from the engines 
duri 13 a fire found its way into a shed containing 

uicklime. The heat caused by the slacking of 
the lime set fire to the shed, and this to other 
buildings. 

Glass _ globes, which act as lenses, often cause 
fire, and it has recently been said that the convex 
glasses used in pavement lights are dangerous, and 
should be abandoned in favor of lights with flat 

ps. 




















RESPECTABILITY’S DISADVANTAGES. 


N extensive owner of city real estate was 
called upon at his office one morning by a 
stranger, who asked him: 


“Ts this Mr. Philpot?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

“You own the property at 575 Bumblethorpe 
Avenue, I believe.” 

“Yes. 


“I am told you are trying to sell it.” 
bed § am ” 


“TI should like to buy it, if your price is reason- 
able enough.” 

“May I-ask who you are?” 

“IT am Professor Goodkind, of the university. 
I have bought the place next to No. 575 on the 
south, for a residence, and to be frank, I don’t 
like the kind of tenants you rent your house to. 
I wish to buy it and select my own neighbors.” 

“No, sir!” answered the owner of the property. 
“That puts a different aspect on the matter. | 
don’t care to sell the place now. I shall keep it, 
and raise the rent on the ground that the neigh- 
borhood is improving.” 


*® & 
SPANISH POLITENESS. 
is a recent book of Spanish travel—“Spanish 





Highways and Byways”—the writer speaks 

appreciatively of the courtesy extended to 
her at a time when the remembrances of the war 
between her own country and Spain were still 
recent and acute. 


No insults were offered her, nor even a rude 
word uttered against her. On the contrary, she 
was the recipient of constant courtesies and kind- 
nesses, and sometimes a solicitude for her comfort 
and welfare was which embarrassed her. 

At San Lucar a pleasing incident occurred. She 
entered a small shop to make a necessary pur- 
chase. The proprietor declined to sell, deeming 
his wares unsuited to her requirements, and bade 
his son conduct her to a mére fashionable store. 

He had guided her thither, as well as to more 


important points of interest, and on her proffering 
a requital in money, he bowed with smiling ease 
=f said: “I do not take pay for pleasure, 
madam!” 


* © 


HEARD THEM, ANYHOW. 


MUSICIAN and his wife were on their way 
A home from a concert, and were overheard 
discussing the merits of the entertainmett. 


“It set my teeth on edge,” the husband said, “to 
hear the orchestra play ng. Yomkeo Doodle’ aud 
‘Dixie’ at the same time. The idea is all right, of 
course, and even commendable from a sentimenta! 

int of view, but the two pieces, when played 

ogether, are full of discords. 

“But didn’t you notice,” said his wife, who is 
something of a musician herself, “that where 
certain notes or passages would have been discor- 
ant they were omitted from one air or the other, 
and left to the drums?” <a 

“Of course I noticed it,’ he testily rejoine(, 
“but I could hear the discords in my mind jist 
the same! Ach!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Milton, Wordsworth, Dryden, Jonson, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Bryant, Prescott, Gibbon, Newton, 
Irving, Walton. : 

2. American. A Crimean. Camera in. Main 
care. Raincame. Acarmine. Creamina. (:', 
Imean. Mar a nice. 

3. 1. Emerson. 2. Carlyle. 3. Jefferson. 4. John 
Quincy Adams. 5. Andrew Jackson. 6. Zach’) 

aylor. 7. Gladstone. 8. Walter Scott. 9. Burbs. 





. 16. Henry VIII. 17. Commodore Perry. 
Shakespeare. 19. Jenny Lind. 20. Edison. 

4. Enrolled, embraced, effused, decreased, '- 
stowed, exchanged. : 

5. 1. Current. 2. Yew, nigh, verse, sigh, t¢?— 
university. 3. C t. 4. Treason—tree, %°') 
5. Ass, tray, can—astrakhan. 

6. Reveille, reverberation, reverie, revelry, : 
vision, revisal, review, revolution, revolt, revel"; 
reverse. 
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THE ANIM ALS’ FAIR. A] stacetul little Antelope bought a delicious cantaloup, 


= And at table with a Sable sat primly down to eat; 
By Carolyn Wells. iS While a frisky young Hyena coyly gave a philopena 
To an Ibex who made shy becks at her from across the street. 


2B 


A Bison was a-pricin’ a tea-chest of young hyson, 

r _ 5o cheap, said the Sheep, that it nearly made her weep; 
* The lazy Armadillo bought a satin sofa-pillow, 

Then found a cozy, dozy place and laid him down to sleep. 


Illustrations 


by 
F. Y. Cory. 






















































n inhuman old ichneumon sang a serenade by Schumann, 
The Giraffe gave a laugh and began to cheer and chaff; 
A laughing Jaguar said, ‘My, what a wag you are!” 
And the Camel got his camera and took a photograph. 


4 


mwas long ago, they say, in the Land of 
Far - Away, 
The beasties clubbed together and 
they held a big bazaar ; 
Not an animal was slighted, every single one 
invited, 
And they all appeared delighted as they 
came from near and far. 





whe Bear brushed his hair and 
dressed himself with care, 





to the fair ; 
The Tapir cut a caper as he read his morning paper, 
And learned about the great bazaar and all the 
wonders there. 


he Baboon and the Loon and the rollicking Raccoon 
' Fed an Otter with a blotter, though it wasn’t good to eat; 
The Bunny thought ’twas funny all his money went for honey, 
But a Rabbit has a habit of liking what is sweet. 


; io 


i he chattering Chinchilla trotted in with the Gorilla, 
Much elated, so they stated, by the prospect of 





the fun; 
While the Yak, dressed in black, came riding 
in a hack, 
And the Buffalo, would scuffle, oh,— because he couldn’t 
run. 
ee 


* 
he Donkey told the Monkey that he had forgot his 
= trunk key, 

Y So an Ox took the box, and put it in the way 
~ Of a passing Hippopotamus, who 
H angrily said, ““What a muss!” 
As he trod upon the baggage 

and observed the disarray. 








he Ape left her cape out on the fire-escape, 
The. Jerboa lost her boa, which caused 
her much distress ; 
But the fair was well attended and the 
money well expended, 
And financially and socially it was a great success. 











MARKETING ON THE AMUR. 


TRAVELLEK upon the Amur River says in 

“A New Way Around an Old World” that 

the method of obtaining supplies on the little 
Russian boats is both primitive and entertaining. 


The approach to a village was a matter of much 
interest, both to those on ship and to those on 
shore. When within a quarter of a mile the 
captain would blow a tremendous blast on the 
whistle, to summon every man, woman and child 
within hearing. 

They would all respond with promptness, and 
come Streaming down the bluff to the shore, each 
woman hugging two or three bottles of milk, or 
carrying a pail of butter, a basket of eggs, a bowl 
of sour cream, or a 
a hole in the middle like a — doughnut. 

Sometimes a woman would sepees, holding a 
large goose in her arms as tenderly as if it were a 
baby, the body of the bird being concealed in her 
blouse, while tes long neck craned out, the goose 
exhibiting as much interest in the passing show 
as any one on shore. 

The passengers would all congregate on the 
upper deck, many of them with empty bottles in 
their hands, to exchange, with ten copecks added, 
for the full bottles on shore. 

There are no docks or piers at these villages 
along the Amur, and to make fast to the bank, 


in this swift and shallow water, is a work of time | & 
First the anchor is thrown about a | 
red yards from the shore, and cable enough | 
is paid out to allow the boat to drift within twenty | 
Then a bowline is carried ashore in | 


and poe, 
hund 
feet of land. 
the ship’s boat, and made fast to a tree or post. 

A stern line is treated in the same way, and by 
this time the steamer is near enough for the long 
geneplanks to be pulled ashore. 
Ss put underneath to steady them 
eager passengers stream over, and for a time there 
is a lively barter in milk and eggs, curd cheese and 
black bread. 


® © 


A MONKEY CEREMONIAL. 


HE author of “Sands of Sahara,” when visiting 

the Gorge of Chiffa, came upon a strange 
ceremonial which, a native assured him, was an 
unusual one. The gorge itself is like a grand 
sanctuary, canopied by trees and lighted delicately 
by the sun filtering through foliage. A remarkable 
assemblage was there that day, a congregation of 
monkeys apparently holding some kind of service 
to which the birds of the forest gave music. 

The monkeys sat in rows upon the broad, out- 
reaching branches of the virgin trees. They were 
in parties of two, three or four, although one 
fellow sat alone, like a decorous bachelor. While 
most of them remained stationary, certain patri- 


archal fellows passed about the area of assem- | 


blage, sitting down for a few minutes. on the 





reat loaf of black bread with 


A wooden horse | 
and then the | 


branches beside different families of the parish, | 


seeming to give them counsel. 

The ceremonies were conducted with the greatest 
 appten. & The monkeys seemed to be taking part 
na service in which or were deeply interested. 
When it was over, and they,were about to go out 
into the world, the ruling elders could be seen 
running about, passing from tree to tree on the 
—aet branches; nor did the assembly break 
up until those evidently respected officials had 
visited and saluted the entire convocation. Even 
their departure was made most decorously. 

Then, after that serious council had adjourned, 
the monkeys fell to enjoying themselves. They 
scampered from tree to tree. They swung from 
branch to branch. Some hung by their tails, and 
others, in little coteries, hand in hand enjoyed 
their mid-air frolic. But the old bachelor did not 
clasp hands with anybody. 


* © 
THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING. 


HE experience known as “popping the ques- 
tion” is the bugbear of every man, however 
confident of his charms or fluent of speech. Many 





original ways of asking young women to marry | 


them have been resorted to by bashful men, but 
perhaps the most brilliant suggestion came to a 
learned German professor, who, having remained 
a bachelor till middle life, at last tumbled head 
over ears in love with a little flaxen-haired maiden 
many years his junior. 


One day, after vainly endeavoring to screw his 
eourage to the sticking-point, the learned man 
came seen his Gretchen as she sat alone, darning 
a stock ng with a huge pile of the family hosiery 
on the table. The professor aimlessly talked on 
reneral topics, wondering how he could lead up 
© the subject nearest his heart, when all at once 
a happy thought came to him. 

Leaning forward, he put his big hand on the little 
fist doubled up inside the stock ng and said, hesi- 


tatingly: 

“You darn very beautifully, friulein. Would 
you like to darn my stockings only?” 

Fortunately the fréulein was not so simple as 
she appeared. She grasped the significance of 
the question immediately, and lost no time in 
answering, “Yes.” 


* © 


READY FOR EMERGENCIES. 


T is always best to be prepared for anything that 
may happen. This seems to be the creed of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, for in his book, “The 
Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan,” he 
says: 

“T am always as ready as a soldier on the march 
to a battle, in such a manner that I could start 
without delay in case of emergency. The pockets 
of my coats and trousers are always filled with 
loaded revolvers, and one or two loaves of bread 
= one day’s food. This bread is changed every 

ay 


“everal guns and swords are always lying by 
the side of my bed, or the chair on which Y on 
seated, within reach of my hand, and saddled 
horses are always kept ready in front of my office 
not only for myself but for all my courtiers and 
personal attendants. 

“T have also ordered that a considerable number 
of gold coins should be sewn into the saddles of 
my horses when required for a journey, and on 
both sides of the saddles are two revolvers. I 
think it is necessary in such a warlike country 
that the sovereign, and especially a sovereign who 
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and Treatment of Stammering.”~ 
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to any person who stammers, with full particulars re- 


Write for our new illus- 


rding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 
fhe Lewis School for Stammerers,42 Adcialde St. Detroit, Mich. 
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WELL-KEPT 
[ of mouth is a splendid safeguard 


against disease germs and is a 

protector of the whole system. 
This is why the benefits of the 
dentifrice 


Rusifoam 


are so far-reaching, while the results in 
mouth appearance are enjoyed not 

by the user alone, but by society 
as well. 


25 Cts. © verywhere. 
Sample Vial for 2-cent Stamp. 
E. W. HOYT & CO.., 


ms: Lowell, Mass. . 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
Allorders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits 2-4 Skirts 


UR new Spring 
and Summer 
Catalogue is the 
most attractive which 
has ever been issued. 
It illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of fetchin 
Styles in suits oa 
skirts for this season's 
wear—new, exclusive 
designs which will not 
be found else- 
where, Every 
garment is 
erfect in 
fashion, shape 
and workman- 
ship—made to order 
from the model and 
materials selected 
from our Catalogue 
and Samples, which 
we wi!! send /reeupon 
request. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 













Visiting Costumes 
lined throughout 
with fine quality 
taffeta silk 
$15 up. 

Skirts .. $4 up. 

Wash Dresses, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Travelling Suits, Golf Skirts, Taffeta 
Jackets, Etc. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; they 
will be sent free by return mail. Order what you 
desire; if the garment does not please you, send it 

k and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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YOU will be SORRY when SICKNESS 
comes if you don’t have 


“Good Samaritan” 
rae Hot Water Bottle. “—™ 


HE only Hot Water Bottle 
which fits every part of 
the body, stays without 
holding, and soothes instead 
of irritating. 
DISK SHAPE and thin model 
make it pillow-like and com- 
fortable to lie upon. 


For Neuralgia, Toothache or Earache the hollow 
permits a heating or steaming of the parts by placing 
in the disk a sponge or cloth wet with spirits. 






Indorsed by Physicians and Hospitals. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. Mailed on receipt of price and 10 cts. tor postage. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


BAILEY’S 


Its HOLLOW 





By buttoning the two ends together see 
what a perfect heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for throat troubles or 
stand next to the body. It is the most 
comforting and practical Hot Water 
Bottle ever made. No household should 
be without them. 


Every bottle guaranteed. 











} A Gift Not Appreciated. | 





A Fitting Gift 


and one always appreciated is a 


WATERMAN 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


There is nothing more suitable 
for the birthday of relative or 
friend, young or old, than one 
of these perfect writing instru- 
ments. Made in an endless 
variety of styles and sizes at 

















is a soldier himself, should always be as well 
prepared for an emergency as a soldier on the field | 
of battle. Although my country is, perhaps, more | 
peaceful and safe than many other countries, one 
can never be too cautious or too well prepared.” 


Notice the cut of our new Spoon Feed, which has advantages never 
before secured in a fountain pen. Ask your Stationer or Jeweller about it. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 155-157 Broadway, New York. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manutacturers in the World. 


prices ranging from $2.50 up. 
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A Few Words About 


Perfection 


as it applies to Bicycles, 
particularly to 


Bicycles 


P all of the qualities that go to 
make up ycle Perfection, the STEARNS 
has always been one of the leaders... .. . 





PROOF: More World's Records 
have m made on easy- 
Stearns Bicycles than on any other. 


HE Standard of Perfection 
rises each year, and the STEARNS 
for this year is, as usual, one of the 
bicycles which establish this standard. 
You will better understand these 
statements if you will call upon our 
localagent and seeaSTEARNS. Even 
a novice is at once attracted by its 
grace, beauty and dash, and experts 
quickly appreciate the quality of its 
material and workmanship. 


“if it’s Yellow, It’s a 


een 


icycle”’ 


od 








Lot, 


Our new catal: ives tnforma- 
tion and illustrations of all models. Prices: 


$40 $50 $75 $80 
Crescent Sales Department 


MAIN OFFICE: 497-501 Wells Street, 
tern Branch : 36 Warren 


Chicago, Til mm 
Street, New York. Pacific Coast Branch, 
411 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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CUCKOO-CHIME 


The most musical bicycle bell 


It imitates the 
uckoo’s call. Gives a pleasin 
alarm where the sound of ordi- 
nary bells is unnoticed. 


Beware of Imitations ; get the Genuine. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Sold by every dealer or by mail. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


ou ever heard. 
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GENERAL KNOX’S HOSPITALITY. 


LOCAL historian of Thomaston, Maine, de- 
i scribing the arrival of General Knox in that | 
town, says: “The year 1795 is a memorable epoch 
in the history of this town and the adjacent 
country; made so in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Maj.-Gen. Henry Knox, as Secretary of | 
War under Washington, and his removal to} 
Thomaston.” Noah Brooks, in his life of “Henry | 
Knox,” describes General Knox’s estate at this | 
time. He had previously ordered the building of 
an elegant mansion, and now took possession of | 





it, furnished it in a manner sumptuous for those | 3 


primitive days in primitive Maine, and went | 
heartily to work improving the vast tract of land. 
Mr. Brooks describes the mansion as follows: 


Unto this | there are extant many legends of 
the splendor of “‘Montpelier,” as Knox dubbed his | 
fine house, and the original cost of the building | 
was variously reported to be anywhere between | 
twenty-five thousand and fifty thousand dollars. | 
As a matter of fact, Knox’s own private accounts | 
show that the house cost about fifteen thousand 

dollars. The situation was one of great beauty 

and picturesqueness, the site of the mansion being 

elevated and surrounded with native forest-trees. | 

Local tradition, which still lingers lovingly over | 
the fleeting splendors of the Knox mansion, further | 
sets forth the fact that one hundred beds were | 
made every day in that hospitable house. as 
much from these extravagant legends, it is evident | 
that the Knox establishment, with its adjuncts of | 
ship-building, brickmaking, quarrying and farm- | 
ing, must have been a costly experiment in the | 
hands of our generous and expansive Cincinnatus. 
In the course of time the experiment succeeded ; | 
but in its earlier stages, it nearly bankrupted | 
General Knox and many of his friends. 

A pioneer, to a certain extent, in the wilds of | 
Maine, Knox was the first to introduce many | 
features of social life that were novel in those | 
=. His wife’s one was the first brought into | 

he region. His library, which was the second | 
largest in Maine, comprised nearly sixteen hun- | 
dred volumes, of which about one-fourth were in 
the French language. 

His entertainments were on a great scale, as 
his Thomaston house greatly exceeded in size the 
domicile which he occupied in “‘the bowery lane,” | 
New York. | 

At his nee att power 7 on Independence day, | 
1795, five hundred people came in answer to a 

neral and generous invitation for all the inhabi- 

nts of the locality to be the guests of General | 
and Mrs. Knox. The entire Tarratine clan of the 
Penobscot Indians were his guests for days and 
weeks, and after feasts of beef, pork, corn and 
bread had exhausted the general’s larder, if not | 
his patience, it was needful for him to 

ef: “Now we have had a good visit, and you 
had better go home.” 


a Ca) 


INFORMATION FROM THE CHILDREN. 


HE midwinter examinations in the public 

schools of New York brought out some aston- 
ishing instances of the wrong conception of the 
meaning of words often held by children. The 
New York Press gives a number of examples of 
amusing mistakes made, quoting the paper of a | 
little girl who read a line in the literature class as | 
follows: “Stored in some trouser [treasure] house | 
of mighty kings.” 


Another girl spoke of the disciples as “bicycles,” 
and a Brooklyn boy wrote of Franklin that “his | 
brain was teething with grand thoughts in all | 
directions.” A second boy referred to the Jnter- 
state Commerce Commission as the “Intestine 
Commerce Commission,” and a third defined 
“artisan” wells as the kind that “has a hole in the 
ground instead of a pump and therefore consist of 
nothing but water.” | 

The lungs were described by a pupil as “organs 
of execration,” and the reason of the surrender of 
Cornwallis was said to be “because he couldn't 
“— himself.” 

It is interesting to know that pig-iron is “the 
iron that they make nose-rings for pigs of,” and 
that “George Washington, after his victory over 
King George, went home to Mount Vernon where 
great crowds met him at the railroad station.” 

Quite as surprising is the announcement that 
excommunication is ‘“‘when the telegraph-wire 
breaks,” and decidedly unfraternal as an Ameri- 
can sentiment is the statement that “Polynesia is 
4 group of small islands in the Pacific which are 
under the protection of the British, but otherwise 
seem very quiet and peace-loving.” 

Mr. Cleveland and other eminent politicians will 
be surprised to hear that the Philippines “are 
islands of le pron savages, most of whom are | 
democrats and cannibals.” 

“Insulators,” wrote a confident boy, “are people | 
who insult other people.” Llamas were defined 
as “beasts of burden, like camels, only smaller | 
and no hump, used to carry silver and other | 

recious metals, and also as priests of Asia.” A 
houghtful youth contributed to history the pleas- 
ing intelligence that Lyn | Alfred ‘“‘was a monark 
who burned the cakes and made himself generally 
familiar with his subjects.” 

A very weird suggestion was offered by a boy in 
Brooklyn, who asserted that a crocodile “is a hard 
shell which eats youn virgins who bathe,” and 
the same oar ores the opinion, based on local 
conditions, that a city is“‘a place ruled by Tammany 
Hall. Not to be outdone in this direction, another 
doy defined polities as “‘a way in which ities are 
got for men who are out of a job.” That boy, at 
hie et Dhect not lacking in a good general idea of 
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REMARKABLE POWER. 


DEAR old lady was taken one day to a musical 

service in a Boston church. She had heard 

imich about the fine voice of the soprano, and was 
prepared for a treat. 


; She Sat in rapt enjoyment until the service was 
ver, and then turned a radiant face toward her 
escort, who was a young grandson. : 
tr ‘I dear boy,” she said, “you’ve given me a great 
reat. Her voice is perfectly beautiful. It made 
cold chills run all up and down my spine.” 
.,_ [t's too bad, grandmamma,” said the boy, “but 
one didn’t sing to-day, though she was there. 
fi i gentleman next me says she’s been suffering 
;om @ bad cold, and one of the chorus had to sing 
‘he solos for her.”’ 
oss What, dear?” said the old lady, lookin 
and rad distressed. Then her face cleared, 
‘nd she patted his arm reassuringly. 
Never you mind,” she said. “We can come 
‘al some time; but after all, if she can make me 
ree that way without singing, I don’t know as 
Would be wise for me to hear her, now would it?” 





ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 








Secured by young people who | 
6000 POSITIONS learn. Bookkeeping, Short- | 
other courses By Mail, or at our school 
BRY STRATTON, 401 College Bidg., Buffalo, New York 


hand, Office Work, Civil Service, English or | 
. #6 Years’ Success. 
t will pay. Send for free Catalogue. Tria] lesson 10 cts. 





This is an age of 
| specialists. The 
man who can do 
something better 
than any one else 
is always sure of 
| remunerative em- 
ployment. He 
doesn’t search for 
work; employers 
search for him. We 
teach the theory of 
engineering and the 
trades to men and 
women already at 
work. We qualify 
| young people to sup- 
port themselves while 
| learning professions. 
Write for free circular. 


Salaried 

‘| Positions 
for Learners. 
3 
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delicacies 
for well ap- 
pointed tables 


We also teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Elec- 
trical, Civil and Mining Engineering; Shop 
and Foundry Practice; Mechanical Drawing ; 
Architecture; Architectural Drawing; 
Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation; Sheet 
Metal Work; —T ony Telegraphy; Chem- 
stry; Ornamental Design; Lettering; Book- 
keeping; Stenography; Teaching; English 
Branches; Locomotive Running (for engineers 
and firemen only); Electrotherapeutics (for phy- 
sicians and nurses only). When writing state subject 
in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
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and 


Athena 


Sugar Wafers 

















Lend 
the charm 
of novelty to 
the plainest meal 







NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 








** Well, son, if you must have a 
revolver I want you to have a GOOD 
one, so I’ve got you this 


SMITH G&G 
WESSON 
















This phrase identifies the 
uine 


gen I’ve known this make for 50 years.”’ 


Ball and Socket / \ When one is in DANGER and 

(Sew-on) ; ; hasn’t a good revolver there’s little 

rm comfort and no protection in WISH- 
won A _ hyonirnapial af | ING for one. 

eyes or buttons. Beware of Bf - The practical man will buy a Smith 


imitations. Ask for the ‘‘Hear ; IOW re j , 
Tt Gnap!"—the only reliable kind #//, & Wesson Now and have it ready. 





Go ‘round the world and you'll 
find Smith & Wessons known and 
for sale by all leading dealers. . . 


Send dealer’s name and 2-ct. 
stamp for samples of the real | 
thing. Trial set 6 cents. 

Ball and S - ket Mfg. Co. Catalogue of latest models for a stamp. 
Fasteners of all kinds. Smith 6 Wesson, 
Porter Bros. & Co., Agents, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 











and elasticity of the pure rubber rolls — with which this make alone is equipped. 
They wear evenly and smoothly — wring the thick and thin parts equally dry — 
and save th< clothes and buttons. 
The Patent Improved Guide Board spreads the clothes evenly and does 
away with hand-spreading. Our name is stamped on every roll. The Horseshoe 
tag on every Wringer guarantees its life and wear. 


TT": long life of a HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGER is due to the softness 


Sold everywhere. Over eight million **Universal"”’ Wringers are in use alone. 


Our clever book, ‘‘ The Wring of Sense,’’ and the mirth-provoking novelty, “ It’s 
All in the Rubber,’’ free on postal request. Address, 


Dept. 2, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers St., New York. 
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““ Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


These 
Handsome 
Pieces in 


“1847 


RoGeERS 
Bros.” 


Spoons, 
Forks, etc., 






are only a few of the 
many made in the 
old reliable brand, for 
over half century the 
standard of quality. 


They have all the good 
qualities in design, 
workmanship and 
finish of solid silver, 
at one-fourth to one- 
eighth the cost. 


Much of the sterling 
silver nowadays is 
made entirel too 
thin and light for 
ractical use, and is 
ar inferior in every 
way to good plate— 
“Silver Plate that 
Wears.”’ 


Ask your dealer for 
“1847” goods. Avoid 
substitutes. Our 
full trade-mark is 
“1847 Rogers 
Bros. ;’’ look for it. 
Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Be- 
fore buying write for 
our little book, K. 


International Silver Co., 
Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA 
ComPANYy, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York, 
Cuicaco, San FRANCISCO. 


Trade-Mark on 


Tea MADE AND 
Sets, auananteeo ev 
Tureens, 
Waiters, 

Etc. 














Rest Implies Change, 
Relaxation, Recreation 


No matter how weary in body 
and mind you may be, 


«- CYCLING... 


will refresh and invigorate you. 
Try it! 


ue Rambler 


Chainless Bicycle 







affordsall the comforts of cycling, 
with none of its drawbacks. Es- 
pecially adapted to woman’s use. 
No dirty chain to catch and soil 
the clothing. Always in good 
condition, rain or shine, on mud- 
dy or dusty roads. Easy to ride. 


Easy to clean. . . . $60 
Racer $50 
Roadsters $40 and $35 
Catalogue free of 
Rambler dealers everywhere. 
Rambler Sales Department 
Chicago New York 
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CURRENT- VENTS 


THE CAPTURE OF AGUINALDO, which was 
recorded in this column last week, was effected 
by General Funston by a stratagem. A message 
fell into his hands in which Aguinaldo ordered 
400 men to be sent to him, and indicated where 
he was to be found. With four American 
officers, accompanied by four ex-insurgents and 
about 80 Macabebe scouts, General Funston 
embarked on the gunboat Vicksburg for the 
northeast coast of Luzon, and after being put 
ashore marched into the interior into the insur- 
gents’ country. He and his officers personated 
American prisoners, and the Macabebes, who 
spoke Tagal, were dressed to represent insurgents, 
A decoy letter was sent on ahead to Aguinaldo 
which led him to suppose that a body of Filipino 
troops was conveying prisoners to his head- 
quarters. The ruse disarmed suspicion, and 
Aguinaldo, who had his small bedy-guard drawn 
up to receive his supposed allies, was taken 
prisoner by a sudden rush. He was taken to 
Manila, where he soon after took the oath of 
allegiance to the United States and renounced all 
connection with the insurgent movement. Since 
his capture, many other Filipino leaders have 
surrendered. 


Rs thle Matar wi 
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GENERAL Funston’s REWARD came 
quickly in the form of an appointment as 
brigadier-general of the regular army. His rank 
had been that of brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and except for his new commission he would 


have been mustered out of the service on the first | 
The President, at the same time that | 
he promoted General Funston, appointed Brig.- | 


of July. 


Gen. Loyd Wheaton to be major-general of the 


regular army, and Col. Jacob H. Smith, 17th) 


United States Infantry, to be brigadier-general 
im the regulararmy. __ 


Senators ELECTED IN NEBRASKA.— 


After balloting ineffectively for 10 weeks, the} 


Nebraska Legislature, March 28th, elected Mr. J. 
H. Millard for the full term in 


sueceed Mr. Thurston, and 
Gov. Charles H. Dietrich to 


Republicans, 
business men and bankers. 
Mr. Millard has held no publie 
SENATOR DIETRICH. office, and prior to his lection 
as governor last fall, Mr. Dietrich had never been 
in politics. Mr. Dietrich’s election as senator 
will raise Lieutenant-Governor Savage to the 
office of governor. 


A Coat SrTRikE AVERTED.—A threatened 
strike in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, which, if ordered, would have renewed last 
year’s disastrous struggle between 140,000 miners 
and their employers, has been averted by a 
conference between the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers and the operators. No 
question of wages was involved, as the operators 
had agreed to continue the increased wages which 
they conceded after last year’s strike; but the 
miners’ organization was contending for official 
recognition on the part of the operators. The 
operators did not concede this, but they agreed to 
adjust grievances with committees of miners; 
and they gave assurances that if the organization 
proved its ability to prevent local strikes and to 
keep its obligations they would reeognize it later. 

THE PRESIDENT’s Tour. — The President 
expects to leave Washington, with his Cabinet, 
April 29th, for an extended tour to the Pacific 
coast, which will occupy six weeks. The party 
will take the southern route across the continent, 
will traverse the states on the Pacific slope from 
south to north, and will return by the northern 
route, diverging to visit various important places, 
visiting the Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo, 
and spending some time in New England. 

THe ContTRoL oF Korea is a matter 
which is mixed up with the Manchurian question. 
Korea occupies the peninsula just south of Man- 
churia. If Russia gets full control of Manchuria, 
she will be Korea’s nearest neighbor. Already 
Russian troops have several times crossed the 
Korean border, ostensibly in pursuit of ‘“Boxers.’’ 
Russia also wants to acquire land at Masampho, 
near the tip of the Korean peninsula, for a naval 
station. This would make her a very near 
neighbor to Japan, and would enable her to 
hold in check any Japanese designs upon the 
wainland. These facts account for Japan’s 
especial solicitude regarding the Manchurian 
convention, and her apparent readiness to resort 
to foree, if necessary, to prevent its conclusion. 
It was a collision between Chinese claims and 
Japanese ambitions in Korea which brought on 
the war between Japan and China in 1894. 
Japan desires the control of Korea now even 
more than then, but her purposes clash with 
those of Russia. This rivalry is intensified by 
the resentment which Japan feels because Russia 
intervened in 1895, and forced her to accept 
a money indemnity instead of the Liaotung 
peninsula, on which Port Arthur is situated. 





the United States Senate, to’ 


fill out the unexpired term of | 
the late Senator Hayward. | 
Both of the new senators are | 
and both are) 


THE YOUTH'S 


STAMPS. Hornea, Ching, Zambexi et. 
10c. 1000 fine ed. 


with album, only m |. 20e, 
= Ne Se. I buy old stamps and ecollec- 
ents wanted, t free 


se EGMAN, eT LOUIS. MO. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly ae ope. Positions 
seeured. Expenses low. P rs 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, “SENOLA, 




















100 all differe - genuine Maurt- 
. Natal. G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, exten etc., with nice 
ALBUM all for i, 10c, A splendid bargain. 
1901 — now et FREE. Agents poe 
N com, ER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


+z YoU SHOOT a Pistol or Shot- 





Rifle, 
Ly make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 
HAND BOOK 


eee stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
book, No, 13, 126 pages Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Com — 
=4 Ideal Mfg. Co.. New Haven, Ct., 


‘yor Heats BRASS BAND 


INSTRU MENTS. Ry A by 
he great Jules Lev 

the world. Big Cai ty x “coitus 
trations, FR Positively the 
lowest prices on Band Instruments, 
Gaitorme af Supplies of all kinds. 
Also contains Music and Instruc- 
tions for Now Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, 

Manufacturers, 40 Adams St., Chicago. 
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The Trustees of the American School of Corre- 
spondence will award a limited number of Free 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, 
and Locomotive Engineering, Heating, 
Ventilation, Plumbing and Mechanical Drawing. 
Application blank on request. 
Mass. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, 
(Chartered by the C lth of M ) 

















COMPANION. 


RENT OF ON 4 30 DAYS TRIALS 


! 

| 

Bi-eng size, 85. mrt $4 | 
uckeye I. Co,, Springfi 
} 


Apecevat Selections 50% ¢ a 
546 dif. in album $1.50. dif. 
China; Cuba, ete., 15¢. aan 











tionsand rarestamps bought. 
Stamp paper free. rage . . 
Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co.,6 Century Bldg., St. Louis, M 


GREIDER’S POULTRY 


always do well. 50 standard vari 
est poultry book of the season forte st — <7 
of money-making hints. My birds ners, 


B. H. GREIDER, Fiorin, Pa. 
sor thane weal bourde 












Tinw 
Nevelties. Address Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NO NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. ,Chieago, Il. , 
or New York. Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing suffi- 
cient water to last 10 to 15 days. 
Plants thrive in them. Over too 
styles. 13 to 62 inches in height. 
$3 to $75 each. Write for price-list. 


Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
's Ti 


You; ing <P Toy, 10c. 
This is Ky —, perfect little "metal 
telephone, w , sensitive transmitters. Evena 

whisper is ‘distinet a at tauite a long distance. Connect up 
your house and barn, or with a neighbor’s house, an 
charge penny tolls. Easy pocket money. Agents Wanted. 
Enormous Sales. Price 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts., post-pa 
NOVELTY SUPPLY COMPANY, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJC 
VIOLIN, PIANO & ORGAN 


Self-taught without notes, by FIGURE 
MUSIC. We ship first instrument to each 
locality oa. a BIG DISCOUNT, simply 
7 & establish a trade. Big 
ted Cal & 100 Bargains sent Free 
“eo HOWE, Manufacturer. 
1646 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, 
a 























A Good Deal of Nonsense 


About “Blood Purifiers” and “ Tonics.” 


Every drop of blood, every bone, nerve and 
tissue in the body can be renewed in but one way, 
and thisis, front wholesome food properly digested. 
| There is noother way, and the idea that a medicine 
in itself ean purify the blood or supply new tissues 
and strong nerves is ridieulous, and on a par with 
the folderol that dyspepsia or indigestion is a germ 
| disease, or that other fallacy, that a weak stomach 
| which refuses to digest food can be made to de so 
| by irritating and inflaming the bowels by pills and 
cathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion, 
sour stomach, gas and bleating after meals because 
they furnish the digestive principles which weak 
stomachs lack, and unless the deficiency of pepsin 
and diastase is supplied it is useless to attempt to 
cure stomach trouble by the use of “tonics,” 
“pills” and “catharties’”’ which have absolutely no 
digestive power, and their only effect is to givea 
temporary stimulation. 








One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest three thousand | 
grains of meat, eggs and similar foods, and experi- | 
ments have shown that they will.do this in a glass 
bottle at proper temperature, but of course are 
more effective in the stomach. 

There is probably no remedy so universally used 
as Stuart’s Tablets because it is not only the sick 
and ailing, but well people who use them at every 
meal to insure perfect digestion and memes 
of the food. 

People who enjoy fair health take Stuart’s 
Tablets as regularly as they take their meals, | 
because they want to keep well. Prevention is | 
always better than cure and Stuart’s Dyspepsia | 
Tablets do both; they prevent indigestion and | 
they remove it where it exists. The regular use 
of one or two of them after meals will demonstrate 
their merit and efficiency better than any other 
argument. 
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Catalogue Free, 


telling a lot of things about Daven- 
port uns that you ought to know 
ves prices, too. 





Uf you are not a 


W. H. DAVENPORT FIREARMS CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 
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APRIL 18, 1901. 


New and Extra 


Inducements 


to sell our celebrated Teas, Coffe. . 
Eploes, Extracts and Baking Powd:;' 
20 and 25 per cent. toagents. Freiy) 

= For special terms address ‘I’; 
REAT AMERICAN TEA COMPA N \ 
$1 & 33 Vesey St.,N.Y¥. P.O. Box 2 















Of course you 

are going to ride 

this season. 
wilicti 












It’s just : a 
tion of 
BICYCLE 


There's a a chance 
here for a grand 
mistake. 


Better ask 


IMPERIAL 
riders about it. 






















If inconvenient 
for you to see the 
wheels at your lo- 
cal dealer's, we will 
mail you our cat- 
alogue Free. 
























A Fwing Machine 


At Scientific Kite- 
Last. Flying Within the 
Reach of All. 


A Marvel of Simplicity. 
Any Boy or 
-- Girl Can 


Fly It. 


Made from varied 





oo “angen rel on on « 


and ‘allow | 
free trial Toute a absolutely | 
— in aro’ from us. 


1904 1 MORELS $1OtwF$I18 
wes ee MORES 7 oS IZ 


1000 SECOND mane W HEELS, | 
all makes and models, as new, 
to /—E- 1 cleaning sale 
-- hal Enrs Ww. cost. 

WANTED in every 

<.., We furnish wheel and catalogs 
to distribute. You ean make 810 to to 
@50 a week as our Agent. Write at | 
once for catalogs and our Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE 


Chicago. 
(EN! 






GO. Dept. 130, 
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"HAPPYFO FOOT Hate tescles 





Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. C m—eold out.  Cush- 
ion for feet. Make walkinga pleasure. A godsend 
to tender, callous or perspiring feet. Take up no 
room. Indispensable for school children and out- 
door people. Comfortable summer or winter. 
roc. a pair; 3 pairs 25c. Better quality, crocheted 
edges, 15c. a pair; 2 pairs for 25c. If not at 
your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 


The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 














REST AS YOU RIDE 


x THE MORROW 
aioe Coaster Brake 7 
guarantees you Ab- 
sol Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 
Fitsany wheei. Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
‘ hills. A luxu on 
| © \' the level. You 50 
i ‘ Miles, but Pedal onl 


100, 
satisfied riders last 


year. Sold by all 
dealers. Beoklet free. 

















ECLIPSE MFG. CO., 
First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 














colored fiber 
aper. Fold 
ike news- 
paper for 
ocket. Will 
y easier and 
with lesscare 


—— thine udtthan any 
ee other knowin 
Kite. 


Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool! 
cotton. Size 22x14x14. Mailed prepaid to any 
address in U.S. or Canada for 
Send coin or two-cent stamps. 10c., 3 for 25¢. 
A tandem of Kites, the delight of young and old 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


FR epee oy | FLYING MACHINE COMPANY, 
FREMONT, OHIO. 











Read It Forward, 
Read It Backward, 
Then Try It. 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

Price, 10 Cents. 
At all dealers—or Uncle Sam’s 
mail brings a cake for 1o cents. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. (Makers), Chicago. 
















Two Enemies 
of Paint. 


- Improperly mixed paints 

om or out | under the sun’s 

x tegrate from 
: the s sulphur in coal smoke, 


Patton’s 
sun Paints 


Proof 


resist sun, smoke and weather 
— Guaranteed to keep the 
i use fresh and sound five years. 
Book of paint knowledge free. 
PATTON FAINT COMPANY. ° 
213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











FACTORY TO 
FAMILY. 


$20. You get all for S10, on thirty 





«- LarKin Soaps 


ond PREMIUMS. 


Read the offer made in The Youth’s Companion March 2ist. 
Order at once and get the HANDSOME No. 5 CHIFFONIER FREE. You make your 
own selection of Soaps, if the regular Combination Box is not what you want. Value 


Larkin Soap (@. Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


days’ trial. Circulars for asking. 


a Your Teeth 
~ are 


Re your Fortune | 


Success in Life 


for man or woman in these days of 

activity depends largely on personal 

attractiveness — which the fragrant 

breath, beautiful gums and dazzling 

white teeth do so much to create. 
USE 


wrient-s 


Deatemyrh 


TOOTH PASTE 
ae gums and breath 


a csetinwy delicious Dentifrice (in 
“ 









Sa meer » orl. Trial sample 
and boo free for ac. stamp. 
pa os ~—e or 


Charles Wright Chem’! Co. 
Dept,H Detroit, Mich.,U.S. A. 


“ Your DENTOMYRH TOOTH 
PASTE is a most satisfactory den- 
tifrice. Itleavesa eed clean- 

in the mout 
Jot1a Marnows. 
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Liguip AIR IN Buastine.—In the ond 
Simplon tunnel experiments have been made | 
with liquid air for blasting purposes. The | 
cartridges consisted of wrappers filled with 
paraffin and chareeal soaked with liquid air. 
When placed in the shot-holes they were deto- 
nated with guneotton primers. The use vf these 
cartridges was discontinued because they had to 
be fired within a few minutes after being taken 
out of the liquid, else their power was gone. 
But the problem of adapting liquid air to blasting 
is still being studied in Germany. 

Victims OF SNAKES AND BEASTS IN 
Inp1A.—During the year 1899 no less than 
24,621 human beings were killed by the bites of 
yenomous snakes in India. The number was | 
larger than in several precéding years because, | 
it is thought, of the floods, | 
which drove the snakes 
to the high lands where 
the homesteads are situ- 
ated. Wild beasts during 
the same year destroyed 
2,966 human lives, tigers 
being responsible for 899 
of the victims, wolves 
for 338, leopards for 327, 
while the remaining 1,402 
were killed by bears, 
elephants, hyenas, jackals, crocodiles and other 
animals. The destruction of cattle amounted to 
89,238 killed by wild beasts, and 9,449 by snakes. 
These statistics are from the government report 
of India. 














COBRA. 


Tue “Nosie” Gases.— The discovery 
within the past few years of several new ele- 
ments, one of which, helium, had previously been | 
recognized only in the atmosphere of the sun, has | 
led toa chemical classification of the “‘non-metals” 
by Professor Erdmann of Halle, in which the 
name “noble gases” is bestowed upen helium, 
neon, argon, krypton and xenon. Oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen are called “chief gases.” 
Presumably it is the inertness of the five gases 
grouped as “noble,” their apparent indisposition 
to form miscellaneous alliances, that has earned 
for them their aristocratic title. 


TORPEDOES STEERED BY ETHER WAVES. 
An English inventor, Cecil Varicas, has con- 
structed a submarine torpedo which can be 
steered by means of ether waves transmitted as 
in wireless telegraphy. The torpedo, in addition 
to the usual explosive apparatus, carries a 
Marconi coherer, in circuit with a relay and 
battery, so arranged that it governs the move- 
ments of the rudder. A fine wire, attached toa 
metal float, keeps the torpedo, when submerged, 
in communication with the air and consequently 
with the ether waves. By means of a wireless | 
telegraphic transmitter the apparatus in the 
torpedo is actuated from the shore, or from a 
battle-ship, and the torpedo’s movements are thus 
controlled. A test of this device was recently | 
made in the English Channel, and the torpedo | 
was caused to describe a complicated path and 
return to the starting-point. 

A MYSTERY OF THE SUN’s CoRONA.—One | 
of the things te be studied by the astronomers | 
who go to Sumatra to observe the eclipse of the | 
sun visible there on May 17th, will be the question 
whether the corona emits.any perceptible heat. | 
During the eclipse observed in our Southern | 
States last year it was found that the light of 
the corona appeared to be“<‘cold light,” for even 
80 delicately sensitive an instrument as the 
bolometer failed to detect any heat in it. The 
luminosity seemed to resem- 
ble that of a vacuum tube 
through which electric dis- 
charges are passing. 
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Tae Srurpy PINE 
Tree.— The New England 
pine, which Emerson so loved, | 
appears, according to the re- 
cent investigations of Prof. G. | 
E. Stone, to be holding its | 
own in the forests of central 
; Massachusetts, while some of | 
its old compeers, like the hemlock, the beech and | 
the canee birch, have decreased, other species 
taking their place. “The pine,” says Professor | 
Stone, “ean adapt itself to a great variety of 
conditions.”’ 





Tue Fuy Serrizp rar QurEsTiIon.—At 
@ Tecent meeting of the Entomological Society in | 
London the president, Mr. G. H. Verrall, told an | 
amusing stery te prove that a knowledge of 
inseets Inayeven be useful in settling questions 
in literary history. Commentators on the works 
of Robert Louis Stevenson were trying in vain 
—— whether the notes made by him ina 

certain book were written before or after he took 
tp his residence in Samoa. It happened that.a 
‘ly had ‘been squeezed between ‘the pages, and 
when Mir. Verrall saw it, he instantly recognized 
it as belonging to a species peculiar to the 
Polynesian islands. That settled the question. | 









The Throat. 





THE YOUTH'S 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold every- 
[ Adv. 








Nobby 


Sack 
Suits 
$12 to 

$25 


Write us for 
Style Book 
“H" with 
pictures and 
prices. 

It is free. 


COPYRIGHT 1901 


HART, 
BCHAFPNER 
G& MARK 
CHICAGO 


HAT man shows good judgment who 
asks his clothier for Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothing and insists upon having 


it, refusing everything else in its place. 


He is 


then sure of the best satisfaction he ever had 
in his clothes. We guarantee every garment we 


make. 


If you have not received a copy of our 


new style book you should send for it at once. 


Be sure to 
look for this 
Trademark 


— 
inside the 
collar of 
the coat 


If you have any difficulty in getting our goods, write us 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 


Largest Makers in the world of Fine Clothing for Men 


HE D 





D & M Baseball Goods 


are the most up to fae of 
any on the market. We n't 
tell you al? about them here, 
but will send our 

CATALOGUHK FREE, 
giving full descriptions of every- 


thing and prices. 
your name. 


Send us 
Ask to see 

& M goods at deal- 
er’s ; if he hasn’t them 
we'll sell you from 
Cata. at same prices. 
Draper & Maynard Oo., 

Plymouth, N. H. 











COMPANION. 


IT SLUGS HARD. 

COFFEE A SURE AND POWERFUL BRUISER. 

“Let your coffee slave be denied his grog at its 
appointed time! Headache, sick stomach, fatigue 
like unto death—I know it all in myself, and. have 
seen it in others. Strange that thinking, reason- 
ing beings will persist in its use,” says Charles 
Worrall of Topeka, Kansas. 

He says further that he did not begin drinking 
coffee until after he was twenty years old, and 


that slowly it began to poison him and affect his | 


hearing, through his nervous system. He would 
quit coffee and the conditions would slowly disap- 
pear, but “one cold morning the smell of my wife’s 
coffee was too much for me, and I took a cup. 
Soon I was drinking my regular allowance, tearing 
down brain and nerves by the daily dose of the 
nefarious concoction. 

“Later I found my breath coming hard and 
frequent fits of nausea, and then I was taken 
down with bilious fever. 

“Common sense came to me, and I quit coffee 
and went back to Postum. I at once began to 
gain, and have had no returns of my bilious 
symptoms, headache, dizziness or vertigo. 

“I now have health, bright thoughts and added 
weight, where before there was invalidism, the 
blues and a skeleton-like condition of the body. 

“It would be hard to tell how highly I value 
Postum. 

“My brother, 
because of its effect on 
Postum Food Coffee. 
nervous strain while 
on Postum. 

“Miss Fantz I know personally has been inca- 
pable of doing a day’s work while she was using 
coffee. She quit it and took up Postum, and is 
now well and has perfectly steady nerves.” 


Prof. Harvey Worrall, quit coffee 
his health, and uses 


using coffee, but keeps well 
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Steel Pens. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS. 


2 SPENCERIAN 
—c<—_ > 0 PEN CO, 
=~ _ COUNTING HOUS: 
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No pens can be made any better. Many 
are cheaper but none so lasting, or have so 
perfect and smooth points. 


Select a Pen Suitable for Your may 


from a complete sample card i. = 
pens, different patterns, points and flexibility, 
which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 25c. 


Pepennerian Pen Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 





SOAP 


Personally indorsed by 


54 U. S. Senators’ Wives, 
Countess Cassini, 
Baroness Hengelmutller, 
Mrs. (General) Miles, 
Mrs. (Admiral) Sampson, 
and many other women of equal 
prominence, making the strong- 


est and most convincing in- 

dorsement ever given toa soap. 
No soap could be made purer, 
more delicate or in any other 
way better suited to toilet or 
bath uses, and yet the price is 


Only Sc. 


Made by The N. K. Fairbank Company. 


| 






























A PERFECT FOOD 
BAKERS 













; } 
EXAMINE THE PACKAGE | 
\ YOU RECEIVE 
\AND MAKE SURE THAT 
\ IT BEARS OUR 
\ TRADE MARK 






















TRADE-MARK 


WALTER BAKER & (0. Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900, 


V-SreNG 


ICYCLING| 


for exercise is a | 


| PLEASURE | | 
NOT A TASK | 


i! 
The process of refinement in | 
cycle construction has evolved 
a wheel of exceptional merit | 
in the 


BARNES | 
BICYCLE) 


| $75 to $25 


A critical examination will 
prove to you the real value of 
the Barnes ‘‘White Plyers.’’ 


|| Catalogue of dealers everywhere. 


| MONARCH SALES DEPT. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


of 
| 
















































































PURE POWDERED 


ORAX 


in the Home or Public Laundry 


saves its cost in soap and starch, not to 
mention the saving in time and labor. 
Makes clothes whiter than any other 
process, does not shrink woolens not 
fade colored garments—neither does it 
injure or discolor any fabric. 

A little Borax added to the starch 
makes clothes glossy, and the starch 
will not stick. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


Other valuable recipes and information re gard- 
ing the use of Borax in toilet, sick-room, kitchen, 
nursery, et is_ contained in our new booklet, 

* Borax in ‘the Home,”— sent free on request to 
our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 














We will ship a Cornish Piano or a 
Cornish Organ anywhere upon the 
distinct understanding that if it is not 
entirely as represented after twelve 
months’ use, we will take it back and pay 

carriage both ways — 


This is the CORNISH PLAN. 


Our large souvenir 
catalogue explains 
our unique method 
fully it will be 
sent free to any- 
body upon request. 
With the catalogue 
we present four 
embossed pianos in 
miniature —the 
most costly adver- 
tisement ever of- 
fered to the public. 
Write to-day. 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, N. J. 





REDCLOVER 
REMEDIES. 


The Extract of Ked Clover 
Blossoms is conceded to be 
an excellent remedy for all dis- 
eases of the Blood. The Solid 

(xtractas an alterativeis not 
excelled. Our RED CLOVER 
preparations are pure and un- 
adulterated. Send for circular. 


dD. WEEDMAM"S SONS, 
80 Inter-Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eignt —which is the number 4 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers.’ 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. io not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF} 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested te do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must » 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Subscriptions. S.chewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











PREVENTION AND CURE OF BALDNESS. 
N}) OWHERE is the comparative supe- 


{ 
\ bh more strikingly shown than in 
| & the case of baldness. It is easy | 


‘ 


y i riority of the ounce of prevention 
Op. 


enough, as a rule, to prevent bald- | 
ness, if the hair receives proper 
eare from childhood; but in the 
great majority of cases it is impos- 
sible to coax back a satisfactory growth of hair on 
a shining pate. 

The life of a hair is estimated to be from two to 
four or five years, at the end of which time it falls | 
out and, if the scalp is healthy, is replaced in time | 
by a new one, which grows out from the old hair | 
follicle. | 

As long as this process of growth keeps pace 
with the falling out of the hair, there is no danger 
of baldness, no matter how plentifully the hairs 
are shed; but if the loss exceeds the new growth, 
as it does when the scalp is unhealthy, thinness of 
the hair and eventual baldness are sure to follow. 

We have seen, in a former article, that the hat is 
mainly responsible for the unenviable distinction of 
the male sex as the bald one. The hat may cause 
baldness directly, by diminishing the blood-supply 
and consequently the nourishment of the hair, or it 
may produce it indirectly, by causing an unhealthy 
condition of the sealp, leading to dandruff. 

This affection, known scientifically as seborrhea, 
is thought to be due to the presence of a special | 
microbe, which finds a favorable soil for its growth | 
in the poorly nourished, overheated and poorly 
ventilated scalp. 

The prevention of baldness calls first for a reform | 
in the matter of head-gear. Stiff hats—the derby, 
the straw or the silk hat—should be laid aside, 
and soft felt hats or caps worn. | 

Then the scalp must be kept absolutely clean. | 
Many people seem to be afraid to wash the hair, 
or to brush it vigorously, but this fear is unfounded. 
The head should be shampooed at least once a 
week, with soap of the best quality, which should 
be not strong and alkaline, but neutral. If this 
makes the hair too dry, a little olive oil can then 
be rubbed intg the scalp. 

If dandruff still persists, in spite of frequent 
washing, it will be well to get advice from a physi- 
cian as to the occasional use of an appropriate 
lotion in addition to the regular shampooing. 

Thorough brushing of the hair morning and night 
will help to keep the scalp in good condition, and 
massage with the finger-tips, moving the scalp in 
all directions over the skull, will promote its 
health and that of the hair growing in it. 
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PHILIPPINE CLOTHS. 


NEWSPAPER correspondent says that in 

A the Filipino factories and home weaving 

shops he has seen some of the most exqui- 

site cloths ever produced on hand or power loom. 

They are manufactured from yarns made of 

cotton, wool, hemp, silk, cocoanut fiber, pineapple 
fiber and split bamboo stock. 

The fabrics woven from pineapple fiber are 
probably worthy of classification with the highest 
grades of cloths in the market. They are deli- 
cately soft, fine in texture, possess a high gloss, 
hold their color well, and are worn by the richest 
classes. The pineapple fiber cloth—known as 
“jusi”—is very popular among the foreigners in 
the islands. They purchase large quantities and 
send it home. The best weavers of the country 
are employed in preparing the yarns and warps 
for the making of this cloth, and in weaving it for 
the markets. 

The fiber, having been procured from the pine- 
apple districts, is sent to all portions of the islands. 
Its preparation is a science. The dried stock 
must be first trimmed down to sizes convenient 
for handling, after whiclt the material is dried in 
the sun. In the preparation of white goods sun- 
bleaching is also resorted to. If the goods are to 
be colored, the fabric is not exposed to the sun 
longer than is necessary to effect a full drying out. 

The writer saw dull-looking pineapple fiber 
brought out of the softening kettles and exposed 
to the rays of the sun. A gloss appeared upon it 





| with a white waterfall at the top, sharp, black 


| stantly, although the drums _ were frantically 
| lines of struggling trackers, bringing their bamboo 


| delinquents, The Christian Leader tells this 
| Story: 


THE YOUTH'’S 


imparted to the finished fabric, and makes the | 
brilliancy of jusi cloth notable. It is this brilliancy, 


COMPANION. 


| as it became dry. The silky shine on the fiber is | “The Best” Nurser. Prevents Wind Colic and Bowel | 


Trouble. Nipple can’t collapse. All druggists, 25c. ;from 


| us, post-paid, 35c. Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N.Y. (Adv. 











in great part, which makes the goods popular. | 

The spinning processes of the isiands are primi- | 
tive in the extreme. They are all carried out on | 
hand wheels, one thread only being spun at a time. 
In some places the people do not even use a spin- 
ning-wheel, but impart the twist to the strands by 
rolling the thread between the palms of the hands. 
The amount of labor thus expended in spinning a 
small quantity of thread is wonderful. 

The dyeing is chiefly done by the women. They 
are better judges of dyes and colors than the men, 
and are less lazy. The men go to the hills and 
forests for the dyes, there being no lack of dye- 
stuffs. 

= & 


DANGEROUS RAPIDS. 


In “The Yangtze Valley” Mrs. Isabella ne | 
Bishop gives a vivid account of boating in the 
rapids of the upper Yangtze. The rapids them- | 
selves she describes as “a hill of raging water | 





rocks pushing their vicious heads through the 
foam.” Forty big junks were waiting their turn 
to ascend. 


sy attention was occupied by a big junk dragged 
by three hundred men, which in two hours made 
hardly perceptible progress, slipping back con- 


beaten and the gangers rushed madly along the 


whips down on them with more sound than force. 

Suddenly the junk shivered, both tow-ropes 
snapped, the lines of trackers went down on their 

ces, and in a moment the big craft was spinnin 
down the rapid; and before she could be recover 
by the bow-sweep she flew up into the air as if she 
had exploded, a mass of spars and planks with 
heads bobbing about in the breakers. 

Quick as thought the red life-boats were on the 
spot; and if the drowning wretches did not bless 
this most efficient of the charities of China, I did 
most heartily, for of the fourteen souls on board 
all but three were saved. 

This was one of two fatal disasters that I saw 
on the Yangtze, but to judge from the enormous 
ym f of cotton drying at the Yeh-tan and the 
timbers wedged among the rocks, many a junk 
must have had a hole knocked in her bottom. 
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GETTING PERSONAL. 


The favorite Scottish method of dealing with 
sleepers in church was publicly to denounce the 


When the Rev. Walter Dunlap, minister of a 
United Presbyterian Church in Dumfries, saw a 
member of his flock nodding while he was preach- 
ing, he stopped suddenly and said: 

“I doot some 0’ ye hae taen ower mony whey 
porridge the day. Sit up, or I’ll name ye oot!” 

Another Caledonian preacher, on like provoca- 
tion, cried out: “Hold up your heads, my friends, 
and mind that neither saints nor sinners are sleep- 
ing in the next world.” 

hen, finding that this general exhortation was 
insufficient to deter a certain well-known member 
of the church from getting his night’s rest forward, 
the reverend gentleman turned toward the offender 


“James Stewart, this is the second time I have 
stopped to waken ye. If I need to stop a third 
Swe. Pil expose ye by name to the whole congre- 
gation.’ 


* ©¢ 


A STRANGE COMBAT. 


A traveller in South Africa tells of a queer 
combat he once witnessed. He noticed a cater- 
pillar crawling along, followed by hundreds of 
small ants. Occasionally the ants would catch up 
with the caterpillar, and one would jump on his 
back and bite him. 


Pausing, the caterpillar would turn his head and 
bite the ant, and thus kill him. After slaughtering 
a dozen or more of his persecutors, the caterpillar 
showed signs of fatigue, and the ants then made a 
combined a k. 

The caterpillar climbed a stalk of grass, tail first, 
followed by the ants. As each one approached, 
he seized it in his jaws and threw it off the stalk. 

The ants, seeing that the caterpillar had_ too 
strong a sition, resorted to strategy. They 
began sawing through the grass stalk. In afew 
minutes the stalk fell, and the entire force of ants 
pounced upon the caterpillar, and killed it at once. 
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ELECTRICAL TREATMENT. 


Even the birds are coming in for a share of the | 
benefits of modern science. 


An ostrich in the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens | 
was last summer a victim of paralysis. The bird, 
which is a remarkably fine one, had both legs 
affected. It occurred to the superintendent to try 
the effect of electricity. A special tackle was 
arranged, the ostrich was placed in it, and the 
a ey began. 

t first the bird showed no sign of feeling the 
current, but after a time the g effects became 
apparent. The ostrich was able to swing first one 
leg and then another, and in less than two weeks 
was on the road to complete recovery. 
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A PISCATORIAL PUN. 


It is delightful to be able to quote what is 
perhaps a new fish story from the New York 
Times Saturday Review. It is one which Mr, 
Frank Stockton tried on “John Paul.” 


A gentleman asked a question of a bey who was 
SORE The boy mumbled an indistinct response. 

“Ww ny can’t you speak plainer?” said the gentle- 
man. ‘What have you in your mouth?” 

‘“‘Wums, wums, fur bait,” answered the boy. 

“That was the first instance I ever knew,” 
remarked Mr. Stockton in telling the story, ‘of 
anybody’s really speaking with baited breath.” 
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PERILOUS TIMES. 


The Minneapolis Journal Junior prints an imag- 
inative paragraph relative to the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s recent hunting expedition in the West. 


Mother Bear, standing at the door of her home 
in a Colorado cave one morning, kissed the two 
youngest Bears good-by, and then raised an 
admonitory fore-claw. 

“Now, children,” said she, ‘come straight home 
from school, or the Vice-President will get you.” 








fig School. 9 TAMMERERS 'femontstboston. 











SUPERIOR WATER-COLORS. 


One half pan_each Crimson, Yel- 

low, Green, Blue, Burnt Sienna, 

with brush, in box, mailed for 25c. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

Incorporated. 84 Washington St., Bost Mass. 


in the West are 
very short of tele- 
aph operators. 
telegraphy 








earn 
here, and when competent we will help to start you 
in the service afd furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for catalogue. Schwol 29 years old. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


with one 

CLASS PINS wo. cin: 

letters with ‘00, 01, ‘02, enameled in 

one or two colors, sterling silver 25c. 

; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 

each ; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rechester, N.Y. 








EXAMINATIONS 
FOR ADMISSION 


+ To Harvard College, 
The Lawrence Scientific School, 
and the Dental School, 


will be held June 24th to 29th at 
the following cities and towns in 
Massachusetts : 


Cambridge. Southborough. 
Quincy. Worcester. 
Andover. Springfield. 
Milton. Fall River. 
Groton. South Byfield. 








Also in other states as follows: 


Exeter, N. H. Louisville, Ky. 
Concord, N. H. Lima, Ind. 
Portland, Me. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pomfret Center, Ct. | cieveland, Ohio. 
Washington, Ct. ; 
New York, WN. ¥. wares oe Dae 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Garden City, N. Y. Chi 
Albany, N. ¥. en SS. 

; St. Paul, Minn. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 


Lawrenceville, N.J. | Denver, Col. 

$ Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Pottstown, Pa. Belmont, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Oregon. 
Also in Bonn, Germany, and Honolulu, H. I. 


PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction, expen- 
ses, arrange: oy etc., may be had on 
application to the 


Corresponding Secretary, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ad + + + 


oe 
Radcliffe College. 
CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times as the candidates for admissior 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All ¢ 

















information regarding the examinations may 
be had on application to the Secretary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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. 
June Weddings. 
Have you decided what to give the bride ? 
Nothing could please her more, be more 
admired by her friends or wear better 
than a nice present of 


1835 R. Wallace”’ 


silver-plated ware. It hasall the beauty and 
finish of solid silver at half the cost. 


“Anjou,” ‘Joan, “Stuart,” “Astoria,” 
Four new patterns. Ask to see them. 
Richly illustrated k sent Free. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Ct. 
226 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















A COMPLETE ENAMELED 
BATH-ROOM IS YOURS 
if you buy a little of Neal’s Enamel and 
by following the simple directions during 

your spare time. 

Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel will give the 
old bath-tub a lustrous, hard, smooth fiuish 
that will not be affected in any way by 
hot water. ‘The walls and ceiling can be 
enameled in delicate tints, and moisture can 
be wiped off with a cloth without the injury 
that would happen if they were covered 
with paper or felonies, and best of all— 

You Can Do It Yourself. 
The cost is no more than ordinary finishes. 
Allcolors. Ifnot sold by yourdealer, write us. 

ACHE WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 

Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet, “ Lname/s & Enameling,”’ with 
Sample Colors,etc., Free. 











Delicate laces, silks, 
linens and woolens 
demand Pearline-it 
prolongs the life of all 
fabrics and restores 
their oriSinal beauty. 
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Ie ; 
AS OF ALL THE AGENCIES which human 
fy # ingenuity has yet discovered or devised 
Y KS Wet = for the amusement and benefit of man- 
Ae kind, there is none so practical, so fascinating 

( and so accessible as the BICYCLE. 


Cleveland 
Bicycles 


are strong illustrations of the above state- 
ment. Nowhere in their whole make-up is 
one feature made at the expense of another. 
They are perfect examples—light enough, 
strong enough, swift enough, normally con- 
structed — perfect examples. 








The details are in’ our Catalogue, 
or any Cleveland agent will show 
gou—either method Free. « ® 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Western Office, Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Among life's Pleasures 
What pleasure is greater, more exhilarating.more healthful 
than horse-back riding: It does for the body all that free 
motion in open air can do; add to it anutritious diet of 


Cream of Wheat: 


and the health conditions are perfect. The phosphates in 
the hard Northern Wheat fromwhich Cream of Wheat is made 
afford the stimulus and nerve force necessary to intense 
enjoyment or sustained mental labor and stores up vis 
tality for the brain needs of the busy. 

/tyour- grocer has Cream of Wheat he has our views of Northwestern Op AM or We iE “A T @ 


Scenery rine grovures Sxi7 Inches handsomely mounted With each purchase 
of Cream of Wheat youcan select a picture -they are without printed matter MINNEAPOLLS, MINN. 
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Premium 


RIFLES opselamsBacon 


| \ Silver Leaf 
Are Made for , N, - » Lard 
/) 


the Boys. 


HE season is at hand for 
outdoor life, and no boy’s 
outfit is complete without a good 
rifle. Our «Crack Shot”’ is all 
that the name implies, and is 
made with as much care as our 
more expensive models. 
Has a 20-inch barrel. Weighs 
4 ibs. Chambered to shoot 


accurately a .22 short-rim 
fire cartridge. Price 


ITIS A... * 4.00 








TAKE DOWN. 


For Thirty - Seven Years We Have Led in 
the Manufacture of Small Bore Rifles. 





One of Thousands. | 


“Have received by express 
the ‘ Grack Shot’ Rifle, and 
I must say itis a beauty — 
exactly what was wanted.” 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
price and we will ship, express prepaid. 


Our 132-page Catalogue will be mailed 
on recetpt of a two-cent stamp. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
P. 0. Box 38, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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AND THE WAY 











{Boose KEPTAT 











LOOKED AFTER | 
THE BOILING ok 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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TRADE MARK 


| BEST SOAP 


HIS famous family soap brightens the latest 
chapter in the history of soap-making. How 
primitive seems the tree-pod soap of the Chinese 
or the bulb of the yucca plant when compared 
with a cake of Babbitt’s Best, which has been 
the standby of American homes for more than 


Thirty-Two Years! 


It has become a part of good housekeeping. 
Years ago grandma discovered that Babbitt’s 
Best was better, more economical and much 
more convenient than her own laboriously 
made soap. To-day her grandchildren use it 
with added confidence after the long test of 
years. Other soaps have flourished for a day 
and gone, but Babbitt’s stayed—the same 
honest soap to-day as a generation ago. No 
fancy wrapper nor premium can bewilder the 
housewife who knows what Babbitt’s Best 
has been doing all these years. Every cake 
is a bargain in cleansing and labor-saving. You 
get your value in soap—simply pure soap. 


B. T. BABBITT, NEW YORK. 


























Babbitts Best meals 











Economy and Satis 
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WRAPPING 
THE SOAP 
BY HAND 


BABBITT’S 





APRIL 18, 1901. 




































